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13° for frozen desserts 
and quick chilling 


It takes 7 different areas of cold —from 6° to 55°— to keep 
basic foods like these in prime condition. You get all 7 of 
these essential Food Climates — all working at once— in the 


New /-Climate Refrigerators 


mai a : by INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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37° for milk and general 
food storage 





.¢ 9 
40° humid cold for fresh 
fruits and vegetables 


55° for keeping butter 
easy to spread 





39° for eggs, condiments, 
bottled beverages 


6° for frozen foods 31° for keeping 
fresh meats fresh 


and ice cream 
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Distinguished new refrigerator styles you'll be proud to have in your home. 

Ten models—ten budget-fitting prices. See them soon. See how they can help you | 
feed your family better—get more out of your grocery money, too! Look for 

the name of your nearest IH dealer in the yellow pages of your phone book. 


Roomiest Ever! New 1953 design gives more 
room inside without increasing floor space. 


Full-width freezer. Giant porcelain crispers. 
Pantry-Dor shelves on 9 models for extra space. 





New Decorator Models, Too! Now you can 

match your refrigerator with your kitchen color 

matic defrosting. Famous “Tight-Wad’”® unit scheme. Use any pattern of fabric and change 
it as often as you change your mind. 
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: - Ny deminooned, | {iguana with o-year warranty. 
International Harvester Company, 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1... International Harvester also builds Home Freezers ... McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors 


International Trucks. . .‘‘Big Red’’ Crawler Tractors. 


INTERNATIONAL e 7 . . 
WARVESTER Best-Looking Ever! New exterior styling. 
Spring-fresh green interior. Push-button auto- 








1953 PONTIAC offers a wide choice of models, colors 
and six- or eight-cylinder engines. A rugged car, 


it is “‘built to last 100,000 miles.”’ 


1935 TERRAPLANE was nicely streamlined to “slice 
into the wind.” It was a lively little car with a six-cyl- 


inder engine putting out 80-90 horsepower. 


1921 MERCER was one of a line of re- 
vered American sport cars. This run- 
about had a four-cylinder engine de- 
veloping 72 h.p. and carried a price 
tag of $4,200. 
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1908 OAKLAND was the ancestor of the present-day Pontiac. This model had a 
20-h.p. engine and claimed 20 to 40 per cent less weight than any car in its class. 


CORPORATION 
New York 17, New York 
Ethyl Antiknock Ltd., in Canada 














Forty-five years ago, the New York- 
to-Paris racers spent much time 
searching for gasoline during their 
globe-circling trip. Onlonely stretches 
across the U. S., Siberia and Europe, 
they counted themselves lucky to 
find fuel that would get any real 
power out of their engines. 

You don’t have to hunt for a gaso- 
line that delivers top performance. 
Simply stop at the pump with the 
“Ethyl” trade-mark. 

“Ethyl” gasoline is high octane 
gasoline. It helps modern high com- 
pression engines deliver top power. 
Try a tankful. You’ll agree with mil- 
lions of motorists that there is a pow- 
erful difference between gasoline and 
“Ethyl” gasoline! 





USE LESS OIL 


. GET THE 


LONG because it 
lasts long— saves you added 
quarts between oil changes 


This 100% Pennsylvania motor oil 

with me Jeugh Film stands up under 

intense heat resists the forma- 

rela meh mell Ehadebiilale M-lale | lal-Meel—) ole tite 

Your engine stays cleaner, smoother 
Wwng... uses less oil! 


Pennzoil gives all engines an extra 
margin of safety. There's o correct 
grade and type of Pennzoil for 
YOUR car and service conditions. 
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PENNZOIL’ MOTOR OIL AND LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS... COAST TO COAST 
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SPIDER WEB OF STEEL - The picture above would make a good subject for a guessing game. What does it 
show? .. . Gargantuan umbrella? . . . Ferris wheel? . . . The fact is, those arms you see that radiate like spokes are large 
Bethlehem steel beams, tied together by smaller Bethlehem beams forming concentric rings. The entire structure is the 
framework for a 100-foot-diameter dome covering a portion of the Ford Motor Company’s new engineering building, 
under construction at Dearborn, Michigan. This unusual example of steel construction has many elements of interest. Most 
significant is the way it illustrates the adaptability of steel, how well steel lends itself to the solution of so 


many problems in construction and design. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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To select or 
replace... 
here's all 
you do 







This new kind of pen 
has the fountain in the 
base instead of the 
barrel—and holds 

40 times more ink than 
ordinary fountain pens. 
Always ready to write 
because pen instantly 
fills itself every time you 
return it to the socket. 


CHOOSE ~ 
the right point 
for the way 


ou write... Z 
you ee 


by number 


Full choice of famous 
Esterbrook Renew- 
Points. Select the point 
for the way you write 
...for the job you do. 


*°*444°° 
DESK PEN SET 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 


The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd. 
92 Fleet Street, East; Toronto, Ontario 


COPYRIGHT 1953, THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 





PATHFINDER EDITORIAL 


The character of towns 


ALL ACROSS AMERICA, north, south, east, west, no matter 
what roads one follows, he finds towns. He finds thriving small 
‘ities, quiet little hamlets, busy county seats, happy, comfortable 
villages, all of them in our common language “towns.” 

Among them are farm towns and mining towns, factory towns 
and resort towns, and lumber towns. In these towns are people 
doing the essential work of America and people serving each 
other's needs. As on the farms and in the big cities, some are 
rich and some are less so, some are saintly and some slightly 
less, some are enterprising and some not very. They are making 
livings, raising families, building communities, paying taxes, 
each in his own way helping to make America what it is. 

Few people who live in towns can hide their real qualities. 
Leadership emerges, energy and initiative display themselves, 
character develops, and evil—there is some of that, too—comes 
to light. 

Put all these towns together 





heaven forbid any such thing !— 
and they would make an overwhelmingly populous metropolis 
bigger than New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, plus a 
few score more, all combined in one. 

The towns of America are important; tremendously more im- 
portant than people may realize. Some may be destined to ex- 
pand into big cities. But we hope not too many will. An Ameri- 
can town can have within itself, or within reach, nearly every- 
thing vital to real civilization. 


Ww 
The trouble in butter 


THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, Mr. Benson, made a 
tough decision recently. He directed that the price of butter for 
another year shall continue to be supported at 90°% of parity. 
He knew he was pledged to economy, and that his decision would 
cost taxpayers further millions. He knew, too, that you as a con- 
sumer would have to pay more if you wanted butter instead of 
margarine. 

He knew, further, that corn and wheat, two principal in- 
eredients of dairy feeds, were going to be supported for more 
than a year yet by a law which he must execute. The dairy in- 
dustry, he could see, would be badly hurt if the price of feed, 
which the law in effect controlled, could not go down when but- 
ter supports were removed. He had the pledge of the dairy in- 
dustry to bring forth within the year a program that will require 
no further high price supports. 

One clear point which this problem highlighted was that the 
dairy groups have depended too much on legislation and too 
little on research. 

Another point emerges. Once Government starts artificial mon- 
keying with prices, one mistake breeds others until the mess 
becomes so elaborate that you can get out only part way at a 
time. 

It looked wrong, but Benson’s decision was right. 
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THE BIG 


Power rackage 





Car illustrated above: Oldsmobile Super “‘88"’ 4-Door Sedan. A General Motors Value. 
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1 Power Steering 


2 Power Styling 


3 Power Brakes 


Take command of the power sensation of the year—Oldsmobile’s brilliant 
new Super “88”! Take a look at the bold new front end, the sweeping 
fender lines, the long, level rear-deck . . . that’s Power Styling! Now 
take the wheel and feel the smooth, swift response of the higher- 
compression, higher-power, higher-voltage engine . . . that’s the new 
“Rocket”! Take a curve or a corner—park and maneuver with incredi- 
ble ease . . . that’s GM Power Steering*! And it takes just a touch of 
your toe to bring you to a smoother, quicker, safer stop . . . with Pedal- 
Ease Power Brakes*! Plus Frigidaire Car Conditioning*, Autronic-Eye*! 
Drive the power-great Super “88” soon, at your Oldsmobile Dealer’s. 


*Optional at extra cost. 
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THE WORLD 


Death and policy 


\MIBALMERS worked this week to 
E enshrine Stalin beside Lenin, the 
other Red “god.” in a great new 
mausoleum on Red Square in Moscow. 
Meanwhile, as fat, youthful Georgi Max- 
imilianovich Malenkov took on supreme 
power over an empire of 700 million 
people in two continents. the world was 
settling into a new pattern. And men 
asked a grim question: Would the Fat 
Boy be tougher, bloodier. more wily 
than the Old Bandit? 

One answer emerged from millions 
of words of speculation: No one knew 
for sure. A malignant outgrowth of the 
Soviet system, Malenkov was pretty 
much of a mystery man at 51, virtually 
unknown to the Western diplomats 
whom he hates. But there could be no 
letup for Americans. pressed by Cold 
War outlays and strains. as a new U.S. 
policy began to shape up: 

e @ First task will be to exploit the 
confusion ameng the satellite regimes, 
now trying to anticipate internal politi- 
cal maneuvers in Moscow. We dare not 
incite open revolts until our European 
forces are at least as strong as the Red 
armies. But calculated chaos can begin 
to pry East Europe’s arsenal lands away 
from Russia. 

e @ There is little to be done inside 
Russia at present. Existing U.S. policy 
will continue, ready to shift at the first 
sign that Malenkov has been challenged 
by the powerful runners-up for his job: 
Interior Minister Lavrenti Beria (secret 
police); Foreign Minister Vyacheslav 
Molotov (satellite countries); and the 
Red Army chief of staff, Gen. Vassily 
Sokolovsky. 

e e Biggest uncertainty was in the 
Far East. Stalin had passed his power 
to Malenkov, but not his “divinity.” 
Chinese Red boss Mao Tse-tung has 
heen so built up by world Communist 
propaganda that his position is unshak- 
able. And Soviet prestige requires a vic- 
tory—or at least avoidance of defeat— 
in the Far East. From depending on 
Russia for arms and technicians, Mao is 
suddenly in a position to demand this 
aid. And if he can deliver all Asia into 
the Communist camp. Mao is a sure 
bet for a dominating position in world 
communism. 

ee To avert this, Malenkov may 
try a “second front.” Some observers 
claim he is of Moslem origin; the Mid- 
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UNITED PRESS 


WAITING TO BE BOMBED. Only department store dummies could smile 
at a time like this. Other mannequins inhabited living rooms, bedrooms and 
shelter areas in two New England colonial houses, built for $18,000 apiece at 
Yucca Flat Atomic Proving Grounds, Nev. Idea was to find out what would 
happen to humans similarly housed 3,500 feet and 7,500 feet away from blast. 


dle East has been an inviting, defense- 
less target for some time now. Heralded 
by Russia’s new anti-Jewish activities, 
there is always a chance that the Reds 
will intensify their cold-blooded wooing 
of Arab nationalists. 


Mysterious Mullah 
The Mullah Ayatollah Kashani was 


still top man in Iran late this month. 
But a frustrated power grab by his pup- 
pet, Premier Mohammed Mossadegh, 
had left that oil-rich land weaker than 
ever. And the Russians—who have been 
clanking on Iran’s borders since their 
invasion attempt aborted in 1946—are 
watching hungrily. 

The Mullah is leader of a fanatic 
Moslem sect. whose disciplined mobs 
are the real source of power in [ran 
today. Both anti-Western and anti-Com- 
munist. he is linked to a shadowy net- 
work of right-wing religious politicians 
throughout the Arab world. 

Kashani backed Mossadegh’s sei- 
zure of British oil facilities; he went 
along with Mossadegh’s demand for 
dictatorial powers to handle the chaos 
that ensued. Mossadegh used them to 
battle the young Shah. banish rebellious 
generals and defy not only Britain but 


the U.S. and the World Court. 
Last month Mossadegh overreached 
himself. In a bid to outdo Kashani, he 
tried to exile the Shah and win regent’s 
powers. Then the Mullah moved. The 
mobs that had boosted Mossadegh to 
power poured again into the streets of 
Tehran and drove the scared Premier 
to the parliament building for asylum. 

When Kashani called off his ganes. 
the riots subsided. Mossadegh was still 
in charge. But Kashani still gave the or- 
ders. His next orders were anybod»’s 
guess. Iran remained a half-open doo: 
into the Arab world as the British and 


also 


Americans sought to strengthen the Mid- 


dle East. 


THE NATION 


Ammunition story 


What is the true picture of the lack 
of ammunition which retiring Gen. 
James A. Van Fleet alleged exists in 
Korea? After careful investigation 
among highest-level sources who cannot 
be quoted, PATHFINDER determined the 
following facts: 

There has been a serious shortage 
in the past. particularly in two calibers 
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Wher Ann Loeb wrote this third- 
grade theme in her school in 
Ottawa, Illinois, she had no idea 
her father would send it to the 
telephone company. Not a word 
has been changed. The handwrit- 
ing is Ann’s. So are the pictures, 
which she drew later at our 
request. 
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of heavy artillery shells and in mortar 
shells of two sizes. Yet no proof has 
been found that any American lives 
have been lost for want of a shell to 
fire because the deficiency has been in 
ammunition reserves. 

The shortage has existed since the 
war began. In fact, at one point (De- 
cember 1951) the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the Munitions Board met in emer- 
gency sessions, faced with the. specter of 
only five days reserve supply of heavy 
artillery shells in the war theater. When 
President Eisenhower visited Korea last 
December, he found only 47 days’ re- 
serve supply of mortar shells. 

What caused this shortage? When 
the Korean conflict began, we had to 
draw on stocks left from World War II. 
When a copper shortage loomed, pro- 
duction shifted from brass to steel for 
shell casings; technical problems and 
the steel strike ate up time. 

Under Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, 
we stepped up our rate of fire—relying 
on costly saturation bombardment to 
spare U.S. casualties. Later, great quan- 
tities of heavy artillery were required 
against the enemy who had dug in deep 
during the truce talks. During 1952 we 
returned enemy fire at a ratio of ten 
shells for one. And throughout it all, we 
were fighting a war with only a “peace- 
time” mobilization of our arms plants. 

What is the situation now? Briefly, 
we have enough ammunition in the front 
lines, and reserves are good—for present 
operations. Should we launch an all- 
out offensive in the near future and be 
faced simultaneously with war some- 
where else on the globe, we might be in 
a bad way temporarily. 

One distinct improvement: Defense 
Secretary Wilson has revised the budget 
“guidelines”—the blue print by which 
defense funds are split up—so the Army 
can order ammunition on the basis of 
anticipated need, instead of being tied 
to the previous year’s use. 

Was Van Fleet right? Did we have 

-and do we now have—enough ammu- 
nition? The answer hinges on a deeper 
question: “Enough for what purpose?” 
What was a shortage to victory-minded 
professional soldier Van Fleet, who had 
long hoped for an all-out offensive, was 
not so critical to higher-ups, who an- 
ticipated no such all-out drive. 


Ike’s early birds 


Bridge repairmen who installed 
traffic computers on a main highway 
into Washington recently uncovered a 
startling trend: Under the new Adminis- 
tration, the peak flow of morning com- 
muter traffic comes 21 minutes earlier 
than usual, while homeward evening 
traffic remains the same. In theory, at 
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least, if every Federal worker in the 
D.C. area gets to his desk 2] minutes 
earlier, it means an additional 85,000 
man-hours per day. 


Taxes down? 


What about those tax cuts promised 
so freely during the Presidential cam- 
paign? 

The Administration is waving cau- 
tion signs. President Eisenhower says: 
“The first order of business is the elimi- 
nation of the annual deficit.” Officials 


‘doubt defense expenditures can be cut 


much. 

But two New York Congressmen 
with overwhelming influence on fiscal 
legislation were grimly preparing to ex- 
plode such views. Both have unblem- 
ished records of opposition to New Deal 
spending. Neither ever forgets a prom- 
ise to voters. 

One, Daniel A. Reed, is chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee. The 
other, John Taber, is chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee. Tax and ap- 
propriations bills originate in the House, 
which usually follows the two commit- 
tees’ recommendations. 

Reed introduced a bill which would 
cut personal income taxes about 11% 
on July 1. It won approval by his com- 
mittee, but was held up in the Rules 
Committee at the request of Administra- 
tion leaders. 

An angry Reed, setting out to pry 
it loose, declared: “All the Congress is 
doing by delaying tax reductions is to 
stir up the indignation and rage of 50 
million taxpayers who voted for the can- 
didates who promised tax cuts.” He 
brushed aside the budget-first 
ment: 


argu- 
“Was a spendthrift ever known 





to stop squandering another’s funds un- 
til the source was cut off?” 

Meanwhile, “Generous John” Ta- 
ber, rivaled as an economy specialist 
only by Virginia’s Democratic Senator 
Harry Byrd, turned 75 accountants and 
other experts loose on Truman’s $78.6 
billion budget for 1954. Goal: the $10 
billion cut needed to prevent a deficit. 
His committee has cut the first appro- 
priations bill of this session from $2.3 
billion to $904 million. 

The fate of Reed’s bill is uncertain. 
But Taber’s success could make it cer- 
tain that Reed will win a delayed vic- 
tory. 

The 11% Korean War income-tax 
boost is scheduled to expire Jan. 1. Re- 
publicans won’t be disposed to risk their 
control of Congress in the 1954 elec- 
tions by voting to continue the increase. 
Barring the unforeseen, your chances of 
a tax cut are good. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
They went THATaway 


The cowboy movies, old and new, 
which fill the wide open spaces on TV 
schedules have two virtues: the exciting 
horseback riding and the magnificent 
Western scenery. So when CBS decided 
to try a “live” cowboy show for added 
realism and excitement, they built their 
set right where you would expect it— 
just outside Philadelphia. 

“Huberle, Mont.,” a typical cattle 
town, occupies a 14-acre lot owned by 
Philadelphia’s WCAU-TV. It’s the 
brainchild of Charles Vanda, radio pro- 
ducer and creator of Suspense. A ghost 
town at night, Huberle booms from 





WEST OF THE DELAWARE. If actors in this show used real ammunition, 
the bullets would land inside Philadelphia’s city limits. (SEE: THATaway) 
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A doctor or a nurse...an engineer or a 
teacher .. . maybe even President? No goal 
is too high for their dreams to reach. And 
of course you want to help make those 
dreams come true... 

You can start right now—with the way 
you answer your child’s questions, with the 
encouragement you give his curiosity. Your 
home can stimulate his desire to learn... . 
teach him to dig out the facts for himself... 
‘we him leagues ahead of his schoolmates— 

ut you need the proper tools. Thousands 
of parents are turning to THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE for help in this important task. 


MAKES LEARNING A DELIGHT 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE was designed by 
parents, each an authority in his particular 
field, who understand your child’s thinking, 
who know what will arouse and hold his 
interest. These experts know that while he 
reads for pleasure, he unconsciously absorbs 
a thousand facts he will remember far into 
the future. Every volume of THE BOOK OF 


FREE for your boy or girl— 


The Book ¥ 
of Knowledge! 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
Answers Your Child’s Questions 


Obtainable only through authorized representatives. Territories now available. Write 
address in coupon or phone nearest office listed below: NEW YORK, VANDERBILT 6-0600; 


what are YOU going to be when you oTrow up? 


KNOWLEDGE leads your child on... makes 
him want to see what fascinations the next 
page and the next book hold. He may pick 
up a volume simply to see what makes the 
stars twinkle. But before he puts it down he 
will be able to tell you how elevators run... 
what a stalactite is . . . how flowers get their 
color ... why a fire pail is filled with sand 
...the workings of the human heart. In a 
few enchanting hours he learns dozens of 


useful facts his young friends have never 
heard of! 


AS MODERN AS TOMORROW! 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE captures your 
child’s interest with the oldest of all atten- 
tion-getters . . . the picture. Its 15,000 won- 
derful pictures (3,400 in full, beautiful color 
and gravure) draw him irresistibly into a 
text so informative it’s a generation ahead! 
In its 7,000 pages your child will find 
information on every dramatic development 
of the new atomic age: rockets, jet propul- 
sion, radar, atomic energy, television; on 
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the machines and techniques of modern 
industry and modern living. And not only 
will he understand the age in which he lives, 
he will explore past ages through their his- 
tory, their fine arts, their literature, geog- 
raphy and customs. His beloved BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE will become his constant com- 
panion in school*, at play, on rainy days 
at home. 


A FREE GIFT FOR YOUR CHILDREN 


Here’s a gift for your children that will kindle 
their imaginations ...a new, exciting full- 
color booklet the whole family will enjoy. 
Its 24 thrill-packed pages reproduce in full 
beautiful color actual pages ome THE BOOK 
OF KNOWLEDGE. Its quizzes, games and nur- 
sery rhymes, and its fascinating questions 
and answers will give your child Dar of 
enjoyment...and teach him dozens of 
useful facts. To get your child’s copy, — 
mail the coupon today. There is no obli- 
gation, of course. 


*Used in schools and libraries throughout U. S. and Canada. 


this delightful color booklet 


MAIL THIS FREE BOOKLET COUPON 
THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send me “RIDE THE MAGIC CARPET”, the 24-page full 


color booklet taken from the newest revision of THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE. I understand it is FREE and without obligation. 
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Keep Your Hair Neat All Day 
This New Greaseless Way! 





“V.7""—new grooming discovery now in Vitalis 
Hair Tonic— outdates messy oils. Keeps your hair neat 
all day without gummy film or matted-down look. 


Not an animal, vegetable 
or mineral oil 


If you object to over-oily hair tonics, as 
most men do, here’s good news. Now you 
can keep hair in place and easy to manage 
—yet avoid that gummy, “oil-slick” look. 


The secret is a completely new kind of 
grooming agent — introduced to you in 
new finer Vitalis Hair Tonic. 

Called “V-7,” it is not an animal, veg- 
etable or mineral oil. In fact, “V-7” was 
developed in the laboratory especially to 
overcome the messiness and other disad- 
vantages of various greasy oils. 


Make this easy test 





We think you'll be pleasantly surprised the 
very first time you use new finer Vitalis 
containing “V-7.” 

1. Hair stays neat, natural-looking. No 

heavy greasy look. 

2. No gummy film or “matting down.” 
Prove it for yourself. Just apply the tonic 
you are now using to one side of your head 
—new finer Vitalis to the other. See if you 
don’t agree the Vitalis side looks far better. 
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Feels tingling good— 
kills dandruff germs on contact 


New Vitalis also gives you a combination 
of active ingredients found in no other 
leading tonic. Massaged onto scalp with 
the “60-Second Workout,” it feels tingling 
good—far more refreshing. And labora- 
tory tests prove it kills, on contact, germs 
many doctors associate with infectious 
dandruff. No oil or cream does this, 


Outgrooms any other hair tonic 
—or double your money back 


We think you'll find new Vitalis with “V-7" 
the finest hair tonic you ever used. If you 
don’t agree, return empty bottle to Bristol- 
Myers Co., 630 Sth Ave., New York 20, 
N. Y. and get double your money back. 
(Offer expires December 31, 1953.) 





Product of Bristol-Myers 


NEWSFRONT 





morning until almost sunset, streets 
crisscrossed by the newspaper editor, 
the sheriff, the villainous mine-owner, 
the cowboy hero and other predictable 
characters. They’re busily presenting 
Action in the Afternoon (Monday- 
Friday, 4-4:30 p.m. EST). 

A “live” show, with limited re- 
hearsal time, poses problems: For ex- 
ample, the obstinate horses may refuse 
to follow the director’s instructions. 
And when the first gunfight broke out 
between badmen and cowboys, no smoke 
came out of the guns. It cost 4¢ a car- 
tridge to counterfeit the old-fashioned 
gunpowder of frontier days. 

Even the elements conspired against 
Action. Vanda, anxious to have some 
episodes played in snowstorms, got a 
mild winter. 

By early March, six weeks after its 
debut, Action was still sponsorless but 
apparently was here to stay: 11 stations 
were carrying it, three had signed up, 
and several others were interested. One 
of the regular outlets was Denver, whose 
citizens seemed perfectly satisfied with 
the Eastern West. 


Movies you'll like 


Of the current movie crop, Patu- 
FINDER recommends these: 

Battle Circus (M-G-M), the grip- 
ping story of a hospital unit at the Ko- 
rean front. 

I Confess (Warner Bros.). An Al- 
fred Hitchcock thriller story of an in- 
nocent priest on trial for a murder. 

Moulin Rouge (United Artists). 
The sordid life of the 19th Century 
French artist Toulouse-Lautrec. Direct- 
ed by John Huston. 

The Bad and the _ Beautiful 
(M-G-M). A movie producer and the 
effect his relentless ambition has on 
those around him. 

The Star (Twentieth Century-Fox). 
Bette Davis as an actress whose moment 
of glory is past. 

Not new but well worth seeing are 
these: High Noon, The Clown, Breaking 
the Sound Barrier, The Road to Bali, 
The Promoter and Come Back, Little 
Sheba. 


MEDICINE 


Blood pressure clue 


By means of a simple injection, 
doctors may some day be able to im- 
munize you against high blood pres- 
sure—a crippler that figures heavily in 
the nation’s No. 1 cause of death, heart 
disease. Work done by Dr. George 
Wakerlin of the University of Illinois 
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has turned up a blood substance derived 
from hogs that apparently provides im- 
munizing antibodies against the crip- 
pler. So far it has been tried only on 
dogs. but it has protected some for as 
long as nine years. 


BUSINESS 


The year ahead 


The outlook for the rest of 1953 
is good, economists say. The public, as 
Under Secretary of Commerce Walter 
Williams puts it, is spending “conserva- 
tively freely.” There’s no frantic buying, 
but enough to keep cash registers hum- 
ming. Department store sales are about 
8% ahead of last year’s at this time. 

Another barometer, sales of new 
cars, indicates few signs of stormy eco- 
nomic weather ahead. Though used car 
sales are down, new cars are selling at 
a rate which may result in the pre- 
dicted second-highest production year. 

A good guess is between 5.5 million 
and 6 million units. 

In other lines, some prices rose a 
little with the Administration’s gradual 
relaxation of price controls, due to 
end completely this month. Cigarettes 
jumped 1¢ a pack, and some wholesale 
gasoline prices rose half a cent a gal- 
lon. But there were no serious indica- 
tions of inflation. 


TRAVEL 


The Yanks are going 
The added lure of Queen Eliza- 


beth’s coronation June 2 is jamming 
Europe this year. About 400,000 Ameri- 
can tourists are expected—a new rec- 
ord. 

Travel agencies report transatlantic 
passages by air and sea booked virtual- 
ly solid from late April through mid- 
August. Hotels within 50 to 100 miles 
of London have no accommodations left 
for Coronation Week and little enough 
at other times. (Even the “floating ho- 
tels”’—liners docked at Southampton, 
an hour’s train ride from London—are 
all taken for the big week.) Facilities 
on the Continent are also filling up fast 
as Americans prepare to spend over 
$500 million in fares and other expenses 
abroad. 

Despite the increased volume, 
prices are reasonably stable, and inex- 
pensive vacations are still possible. 
Tourist air fares between European 
cities start April 1, bringing an average 
reduction of about 20%. And as transat- 
lantic air tourist rates boost the propor- 
tion of tourists flying to Europe, a new 
target was held up to airlines: a sober 
prediction of a $200 round-trip trans- 
ocean tourist fare by 1955. (By contrast, 
this summer’s cheapest round trip by air 
is $486; by boat $320.) 
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‘**You can’t have good engine performance without good 
spark plugs. So, get the best—get CHAMPIONS— 
and ‘you, too, will be 
SET FOR SUMMER DRIVING. 


—says WILBUR SHAW, President, Indianapolis Motor Speedway and 
3-Time Winner of the Indianapolis 500-Mile Race 
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PURDUE UNIVERSITY. Members of the can qualify for a wide variety of technical 
class of °53 look over list of oil company and non-technical jobs. To get topflight men 


interviewers who'll visit campus during a and women, each oil company must compete 
single month. Oil company representatives successfully with rival oil companies as well 
search the nation’s colleges for seniors who _as other industries. 


HERE ARE A FEW OF THE HUNDREDS OF COLLEGES 
WHERE OILMEN SEEK NEW TALENT: 


” 






SOUTHERN CALIF. Busi- CORNELL. Civil engineer- MINNESOTA. Geological 


ness major Jim Halverson, ing major Ron Gebhardt is engineer Ernest Maki chose 
son of an oilman, has always considering pipeline trans- job after 7 oil company in- 
wanted a career as an oil port and construction — a terviews—sees great oppor- 
company salesman. vital oil industry branch. tunities for oil geologists, 


% 


M.1t.T. Bob Oliver with OHIO STATE. Commerce SOUTHERN METHODIST. 


Doctor of Science, has ac- major Mary Uehling is look- Korean vet Len Donohoe, 
cepted promising job in re- ing for personnel job — will electrical engineer, wants to 
search and development for join thousands of young work on electronic gear used 
a West Coast Oil Company. women now in oil industry. in oil exploration. 
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MAN HUNT 


Oil Companies Compete 
for the Class of °53 


This month, college students throughout 
the United States are witnessing a fine ex- 
ample of oil company competition at work — 
right on the college campus. 

Representatives of many oil companies, 
large and small, are now competing for thou- 
sands of qualified college seniors to fill a wide 
variety of jobs ranging from research, pro- 
duction and transportation through refining, 
sales, accounting and office work. 

To the Class of 53, this oil company compe- 
tition for their services means the opportunity 
to choose a career in a young and progressive 
industry. And to America’s oil companies, in 
turn, these young people will bring a fresh 
supply of topflight talent — talent every oil 
company is looking for to help keep ahead 
in the tough competitive struggle for your 
business. 


Today, Americans get the world’s finest oil 
products at the world’s lowest prices. This is 
only possible under a system of free competi- 
tion where privately-managed oil companies 
have a chance to earn a profit while serving 
you. 


For a free booklet for college and high 
school students, “Careers in Petroleum,” write 
to Oil Industry Information Committee, Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute, Box 74, 50 West 
50th Street, New York 20, N.Y. 





NOTRE DAME. Interested GEORGIA TECH. Basket- 


in labor relations, law senior ball captain Pete Silas, a 
Bill Roche wants oil com- chemical engineer, is talk- 
pany career because he feels ing tol8 oil companies about 
industry is stable. sales engineering job. 
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Washington 
report 


EISENHOWER PROGRAM FOR WAR IN ASIA will not be altered. Build-up of native 
forces in Indochina and Korea will be speeded. Late summer may see 
complete withdrawal of U.S. troops from front lines. Americans will be 
held as a mobile force in reserve ready to strike anywhere in Asia. 
Summer will find Eighth Army fully equipped with new secret weapons. 





pools—apprentices, college students, post-Korean fathers. But not in 
the foreseeable future will Congress approve lengthening service period. 


and political turmoil to hold the West at bay while the Malenkov regime 
settles down. Red gold will buy goods from nations hard pressed for 
export markets; Red farm and factory products will be offered to dollar— 
short nations—all to build new friends for Russia. Chief targets are 
the Middle East, Egypt, Japan, Latin America. 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY, THOUGH CAUGHT UNPREPARED by Soviet announcement 
of Stalin's illness and death, has competent information sources in 
Moscow. Hour-—to—hour developments are not available to U.S. security 
chiefs——but reliable reports, obtained at high and extremely secret cost, 


reach Washington authorities within less than a week. 
BUDGET SAVINGS WILL BE ONLY IN MILLIONS, NOT BILLIONS. Economy mood still 


dominates both Executive and Legislative branches of Government. 
Tougher U.S. foreign policy, uncertain developments in Korea, add up 


to continued heavy Federal spending. 


SS si— 


economics or the level of national security. Unless Eisenhower decides 
to fight tax reduction, a token cut—probably 2.5%——-will be voted to 
take effect Oct. 1. Ike hasn't decided yet how big a chunk can safely 
be cut from military spending. 

OVER-ALL COST OF LIVING IN THE NEXT FEW MONTHS will remain at about its present 
level. Food prices may be down a bit, gas and light up a shade (several 
state Public Utility Commissions have granted increases); retail goods, 
appliances and automobiles unchanged. Drops and increases in prices 
will tend to equalize. 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE BENSON won't be eased out of Cabinet in six months, 
despite rumors. Such talk emanates from politicos disgruntled by 
Benson's philosophy. But he's solid with Eisenhower, and his mail from 
farmers is running 15 to 1 favorable. 


PROGRAM TO BRING THE PEOPLE OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE closer together politi-— 
cally and economically is being pushed. U.S. is determined to counter 
Communist pressures and embark on sound program of hemispheric develop— 
ment. Secretaries of State, Treasury, Defense, Interior, Commerce and 
Labor will be heading south of the Rio Grande this spring and summer. 
Plans now call for a special Latin American “good-will” tour by the 
President, perhaps in October. 


FASTER MAIL DELIVERY is aim of Postmaster General Summerfield. Special staff 
is evaluating schemes to speed the mail without increasing rates on 
newspapers, magazines, parcel post. Selected cities and towns will test 
run methods which mechanize sorting, stamping and cancelling. 
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gives fast farmyard service 


“Regardless of the ground conditions, our Eaton 2-Speed Axle 
gets us there,” says Operator Harry Guthals of Union, Nebraska 


get on the job without an Eaton 2- 


Cee heavy machinery over the 
Speed Axle. 


rough muddy ruts usually en- 





countered around farms and feed lots 
takes plenty of pull. “Our Eaton- 
equipped GMC truck has what it 
takes,” says Harry Guthals who op- 
erates a Daffin Mobile Feed-U-Nit, an 
“On-the-Farm” feed grinding, mo- 
lasses blending and mixing service. 
“When the weather’s wet, we run 
up against conditions just about as 
tough as any truck operator ever finds. 
In the spring the traveling is espe- 
cially rugged, particularly in the feed 
lots and on deep-rutted country roads. 
But the extra low-range gears of the 
Eaton 2-Speed provide the slow steady 
pull that gets us through. We couldn’t 


MORE THAN : 
1% MILLION EATON AXLES 
IN USE TODAY 


Oa 
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That’s just one advantage an Eaton 
Axle offers truck operators. On high- 
way hauls the high-range gears of the 
Eaton 2-Speed make it possible to run 
at good speed with remarkably low 
engine rpm, saving gasoline and with 
less wear on the engine. Find out how 
Eatons can save you time, money and 
trouble—ask your truck dealer for a 
demonstration. 











EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


2-SPEED 72cé AXLES 


PROJECT ADEQUATE ROADS—Help end the national 
traffic jam and get products to market at less cost by 
speaking up for more and better roads essential to 
our prosperity and progress. 





eee BP BRR sites 


FRESH MILLED FEED FOR CATTLE — Grind- 
ing and blending on location requires 
rugged equipment, It takes pulling power 
to get this heavy machinery from place to 
place. When it comes to over-the-road 
runs between farms, the Eaton 2-Speed is 
a real help. It enables feed-maker Guthals 
to cover long distances in far better time 
and saves gasoline as well. 


READY FOR ANOTHER JOB—“When 
spring rains and out-coming frost 
make back roads and feed lots soft 
and boggy, the Eaton 2-Speed Axle 
in my GMC takes me anywhere,” says 
Mr, Guthals. Eatons are time- and 
money-savers on all farm hauling. 
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Looking ahead 


NEWS THAT MATTERS TO CONSUMERS AND BUSINESS MEN 





ARE YOU CARRYING ENOUGH AUTO INSURANCE? If you earn between $5,000 and 
~ $25,000 a year, many lawyers now advise you to carry $50,000 bodily 
injury and $100,000 property damage. For. incomes of less than $5,000, 
the suggested figure is $25,000 and $50,000. More is needed because of 
recent high jury verdicts. The extra cost is relatively small—the 
little difference may surprise you. 


banker. Such FHA loans were halted for a while but are being made 
again: Congress recently authorized FHA to guarantee an additional $500 
million in such loans. 


IF YOU'RE PLANNING TO BUILD OR BUY A HOUSE soon, consider design. You want 
a house that will resell, and buyers prefer conservative types. This 
is important now, since houses are not selling too well in many areas. 
Put in "extras" like built-ins, a second bathroom and attractive land— 
scaping. They help sell to the "impulse" buyer. 


being developed by builders and real estate men. When you purchase 
another house, the agent buys your old one; you can move immediately 
without waiting to find a buyer. The agent, not you, spruces up your 
old house and sells it. You are saved time and bother. Builders 
expect FHA financing soon to put the idea across nationally; it has 
been tried experimentally in Flint, Mich., and Pampa, Texas. 


have to hold it until fall for sowing. This hardy, crab-grass—choking 
"wonder grass" is still scarce. Another new grass, Meyer (Z-52) Zoysia, 
also bears watching: Though it browns in winter, it chokes out crab 
grass, and thrives in hot weather. It takes very little mowing because 
it grows out, not. up. 


ese 


and there are some interesting new designs. Many combinations of garden 
tractor and power mower are offered, priced about the same as power 
mowers alone used to cost. 


DO YOU HAVE "WORTHLESS" STOCK CERTIFICATES in an attic trunk? Some of them 
now pay dividends. If you're not getting them, it may be because the 
issuing company lost track of your address. Check with a stockbroker 
or the Securities and Exchange Commission. More than $10 million 
awaits 20,000 stockholders who have failed to collect dividends. 


MEAT PRICES ARE LEADING THE WAY TO LOWER FOOD PRICES. There will be 15% to 
20% more beef on the market this year than last. The supply of poultry 
(counting 142 million pounds of frozen turkey) is up. Pork and lamb 
supplies are lower and prices will be high compared to beef. There will 
be nearly 6% more vegetables this year. Export demands for most foods 
are fading, and there is enough wheat in storage to take care of our 
needs for a whole year. 


NOW IS AN EXCELLENT TIME TO RESTOCK YOUR HOME FREEZER. You can often find 


specials before the new canning and freezing season opens up. Don't 
expect lower prices to last forever. 


NET INCOME OF FARMERS "may run 5% or more below 1952." This was testimony of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, before U.S. Senate, which asked for a 
review of the farm price situation. This means that while farmers' in- 
come will be off a little, they'll still be mighty good customers for 
country towns. 
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ow Many Medicines 

n Your Doctor's Kit 
Came From a 

eat Packing Plant? 






i 


more than 100 medi- 


cines, and medical products that 
your doctor regularly uses in the 
practice of his profession get their 
start in a meat packing plant. 


Among them are ACTH and 
cortisone for the treatment of 
arthritis, asthma, rheumatic fever, 
and other ailments, epinephrine 
for allergies and certain emergency 
heart conditions. 


Other products include surgical 
sutures and fibrin foam which con- 
trol bleeding tomakesurgery safer. 


Many, like insulin for the con- 
trol of diabetes, can be obtained 
from no other source. 


To make these medical products 
available to your doctor the meat 
packing companies developed 
new facilities for saving or proc- 
essing glands of meat animals, and 
in “partnership”’ with the medical 
profession, promote research for 





still more life-saving, health re- 
storing medicines. 


Perhaps you’d never thought of 
it before, but doesn’t this impor- 
tant service make the meat packer 
a sort of right-hand-man to your 
own family doctor? 


Did you know 


... that it takes the pancreas 
glands from 1,500 cattle or 7,500 
hogs to make a single ounce of 
crystallin insulin . . . that there 
are more than 4,000 individual 


companies in the meat packing 
industry ...that recovering 
everything of value (as glands for 
medicines) helps this service 
industry bring you meat at a 
lower service cost from farm to 
tablethanalmostany other food? 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago « Members throughout the U. S. 
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Social Security: I shall study 


Merlin Johnson’s 
Security Make 


with much interest 
article “Can Social 
Sense?” [Feb. 4]. 
One of our most important tasks is 
not only to extend the coverage of the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
system but to improve its provisions. 
Washington, D.C. Oveta Cutp Hossy 
Administrator, Federal Security Agency 


Round the World. . . . 1 wrote 
the Cunard Line about your recom- 
mended round-the-world freighter trips 
via Shaw Savill Line and received a 
mimeographed reply denying that there 
are any such trips. 

Instead, they offered me a much 


more expensive circuit by passenger 
liner. 
Aberdeen, Wash. O. B. Porter 


Flooded by letters from Pathfinder 
readers, Cunard got disorganized. Read- 
ers who received such replies are invited 
to write to Cunard again—at 25 Broad- 
way, New York—and are promised a 
courteous and helpful reply. 

Although Shaw Savill ships are 
booked up far ahead, and the fare has 
gone up Slightly since Pathfinder men- 
tioned this run, Cunard officials admit 
that Shaw Savill passenger-carrying 
freighters do go from England via Pan- 
ama to Wellington, New Zealand, and 
from Wellington, to England via Africa. 


—Ed. 


“Hams”: Thanks for the article 
on ham radio operators [ Feb. 4]. Every- 
thing is fine so long as we can keep the 
FCC in Washington from “needling” us 
too much with new regulations. 

Portal, N.D. Wrinrrep C. Hoer 
WODMK 


e @e | would like to become a ham 
operator. How do I go about it... ? 
Oxford, N.C. ODELL SMITH 


Persons interested in becoming 
hams or in building their own short- 
wave equipment should write to the 
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{merican Radio Relay League, 38 La- 
Salle Road, West Hartford, Conn. The 
ARRL is an organization of radio ama- 
teurs to which more than half of the 
country’s hams belong.—Ed. 


Lost Lines: Your Looking Ahead 
page is excellent, but your manner of 
presenting it is idiotic, inasmuch as you 
take it on yourself to underline what 
you think is important or wherever your 
pen feels it’s a good place to strike a 
straight line. 

Man, but that’s distractin’! 

Where / think it’s important, you 
pass up the line and slam it under 
something that you think is important. 
The use of these lines is valuable, but 
your abuse of them is useless. Please 
stop unless you have a great number of 
feeble-minded readers who have to be 
reminded what is important and what is 
not. 


Cc siten. Calif. Davin J. DEVILLIERS 





We pride ourselves on having no 





feeble-minded readers. However, we 
have many astute readers who keep us 
on our toes. We reorganized our Depart- 
ment for the Administration and Co- 
ordination of Underlining. Mr. De Vil- 
liers will find now that only the key 
words of Looking Ahead are empha- 
sized.—Ed. 


Descendants of Pocahontas: You 
stated correctly that the widow of Wood- 
row Wilson is a lineal descendant of 
Pocahontas [Ask Pathfinder, Feb. 
Sh. sind 

I am a direct descendant of Robert 
Bolling, who came to Virginia in 1660 
and later married Jane Rolfe, grand- 
daughter of John Rolfe and Poca- 
hontas. ... 

Her numerous descendants include 
lawyers, ministers, physicians, teachers, 
businessmen . . . all proud of being 
descended from the girl who saved 
Capt. John Smith. 

Baptized into the Church of Eng- 
land under the name Rebecca, Pocahon- 
tas married John Rolfe, accompanied 
him to London in 1616, was introduced 
at the court of King James and was en- 
tertained by nobility. She died at 22 and 
was buried at Gravesend, England. Her 
son Thomas was commander of. Fort 
James, not far from Williamsburg. His 
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If your car feels like this ... its time 
for MARFAK chassis lubrication 





It’s spring! And a good time to get cushiony 
driving that /asts — not for just a couple of 
hundred miles, but for 1,000 miles or more. 
That’s Marfak lubrication! Marfak is spe- 
cially made to fight wear and friction longer. 
Marfak resists jat-out and squeeze-out — 
stays on the job when spring rains splash 
away. Get cushiony driving today! For 
longer lasting Marfak lubrication see your 
Texaco Dealer, the best friend your car 
ever had, 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 


TUNE IN: Tuesday nights on television — the TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE. 
See newspaper for time and station. 
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FAMILIAR SIGHTS IN CHICAGO: FAMOUS MICHIGAN AVENUE... DEPENDABLE KEELY TIRES! 


Wherever you go... 


GO WORRY-FREE 
ON KELLYS! 


Every trip is a pleasure trip when you drive on safe, dependable 
Kelly Tires! For Kellys live up to a reputation for quality, value 
and trouble-free performance that is unsurpassed. Their tough, 
slow-wearing Armorubber tread gives you extra thousands of 

safe miles—and it’s these “‘bonus miles” that make Kellys 

a better value for your money! Yes, you’re miles ahead on Kellys— 
and you're dollars ahead if you trade in your old tires before 
they’re worn smooth and risky. That’s because your Kelly Dealer 
gives full credit for all the unused mileage left in them! 

So don’t wait. See him today—and see how inexpensively you 


can get set for worry-free driving! 





Proved ond. lupnoved for 59 years 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 
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land estate, which was located across 
the James River from Jamestown, was 
inherited from his mother. 

Midway, Ala. James M. GLENN 


Congressional Salaries: If a sal- 
ary increase is given Congressmen [ Jan. 
21 and Feb. 4] it should be predicated 
on a 100% voting record. ... 
Marion, Ohio A. WENSINGER 


ee If it’s such a poorly paid job. 
why do Congressmen keep running for 
office year after year? 
Port Clinton, Ohio H. A. Twininc 


e e You seem to be trying to sell 
us on the idea of supermen. We just 
want them intelligent, practical and 
honest... . 

Rockingham, N.C. Joun D. Wuire 


e @e Let Congressmen cut down on 
living expenses. We do it and get 
along. ... 

Chetopa, Kan. Mrs. Harotp WaAckeERLE 


e e Bigger salaries won't get bet- 
ter men; they will get better politicians. 
Salina, Kan. T. L. Wiis 


ee A salary of $75,000 is not too 
much to pay men who hold the destiny 
of our nation in their hands... . 
Dubuque, Iowa Peter J. SEipPet 


Are You Listenin’? I enjoyed 
your piece on “Are You a Good Listen- 
er?” [Feb. 4]. It is the first article | 
have seen on this subject... . 

But when I came to the part where 
you mention the recommendation of the 
NEA member, who believes high school 
students would pay better attention in 





class if they could act out some of the 
facts they are learning, I felt more than 
a twinge of pity for any teacher who 
takes this suggestion too literally. Your 
example of the Boston Tea Party is bad 
enough. Just suppose the students 
wanted to act out things like Paul Re- 
vere’s Ride and Custer’s Last Stand... . 
I’m afraid it would be the teacher’s 
last stand too... . 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Cortiss WAYNE 


In writing to the editors, address 
PatHFINDER, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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ER MOreée beauty, as you can plainly see! A 
completely new body design with lines that 
flow just as smoothly as this beautiful new 

Plymouth rides. 


MOreCéé comfort and driving ease, as you 
can plainly feel when you drive it! It’s the 
revolutionary true balance ride—with new sus- 
pension system and weight distribution. 


MOFreé» power, with horsepower increased 
and compression ratio raised to 7.1 to 1. 


MOFré room. For example, 8 inches more 
hip room in rear seats of sedans, and a luggage 
compartment nearly a third larger! 


more vision, with 16% more glass area, 
including a new one-piece windshield scien- 
tifically curved for an undistorted view. 





NEW ‘S53 
MOFreée convenience, with many new ideas. 
For example, the front seat in two-door mod- 
iw J LJ # os els is divided only a third, instead of half 


the way over. Rear seat passengers can get 


in without disturbing front seat passengers. 


MmOFre colors to choose from, more two- 
tone combinations! 









— MOréé» of everything you want. More rea- 





Wea RN mn son than ever to see your Plymouth dealer! 
Laneneiniten. He'll be glad to arrange a demonstrat 

i ell be glad to arrange a demonstration. 

di Kea Vind ihe g g , tio 


there’s MOFC quality in it... . 


you get MOFE value out of it 
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NOW - get all the dirt from all the wash 
with FRIGIDAIRE Live-Water Action ! 





Frigidaire’s “Porcelain Pair” — the only Automatic Washer and matching 
Electric Dryer with cabinets, tub and drum finished in Lifetime Porcelain. 


Only Frigidaire 
gives you Live-Water 
Action that gets out 
deep-down dirt 
ordinary washing 
actions don’t touch! 





The Frigidaire Automatic Washer lets you say 
goodbye to this dreariest of household chores! It 
does your wash for you— grime-encrusted overalls, 
sweat-stained work shirts, children’s play-soiled 
things —all automatically! And you don’t even get 
your hands wet! You just toss in clothes, soap, and 
touch the Select-O-Dial once. Live-Water Action 
takes over—gets out the dirt—every speck of it— 
and Frigidaire’s new Float-over Rinse floats it all 
out and away, leaving only the clean clothes! 


For “miracle” fabrics, too. Thorough washing and 
rinsing plus even suds distribution, water tempera- 
ture control and flexible operation, make Frigidaire 
ideal for all fabrics—from cottons and woolens to 


Dacron, Orlon, Dynel, Nylon. 


Your clothes dry faster— many ready for immediate 
ironing—because Frigidaire’s lightning fast Rapidry 
Spin whirls out up to 20% more water than any 
other washer! Clothes are lighter, too, and easier to 
handle. No other damp-drying system-- wringer, 
spinner or squeezer —gets out so much water, so 
quickly, so safely! See the Frigidaire Automatic 
Washer and new Filtra-matic Electric Dryer, soon. 


Frigidaire Appliances for the Farm Home 





Refrigerators * Electric Ranges * Food 
Freezers * Automatic Washer © Electric 
Water Heaters « Filtra-matic Electric Dryer 
Electric lroner * Air Conditioners 
Electric Dehumidifier 


Built and backed by 
General Motors 


we 


See the wonderful Frigidaire models 


NEW IDEAS in food-keeping are yours in the NEW DESIGN and convenience with Arthur Godfrey recommends on his 
new Cycla-matic Frigidaire food freezer- Frigidaire Electric Water Heaters. Auto- daytime TV and radio show. Visit 
refrigerator. Has separate, insulated food matic—set ’em and forget ’em. All the your Frigidaire Dealer next time 
freezer, new Roll-to-You Shelves, automatic hot water you want, when you want it! you're in town. Or write, Frigidaire 
defrosting in refrigerator compartment. Round and table-top models in sizes from Division, General Motors Corpora- 
Levelcold produced by famous Meter - Miser 30 to 80-gallon capacities. Magnesium tion, Dept. 2037, Dayton 1, O., for free 
mechanism. Several models to choose from. rod models for corrosive water areas. folder. In Canada, Toronto 13, Ont. 
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Pathfinder 


S you take this April issue of PATHFINDER from 
A your mail box, you can see at a glance that it is a 
bigger magazine. When you sit down and read it, we 
feel you will agree with us that it also is a magazine 
that serves you better. 

For, with this issue, PATHFINDER takes another 
forward step in its 59-year history. During the nine 
years since we have owned and published this maga- 
zine (in which time the number of our subscribers has 
tripled), we have been bringing you news. Not the 
transient, spot news of the day, but selected highlights 
at which we have taken a long enough look to find out 
how you as a PATHFINDER reader will be affected. We 
have written this news-in-perspective, not as cold fact, 
but wrapped around real life and human beings like 
yourself. 

This we continue to do. Right in the front of this 
issue you will find your familiar news departments— 
Newsfront, Washington Report, and Looking Ahead. 
All will be timely, written within a few days of the 
time you read them. All will select and interpret sig- 
nificant happenings of the month for you and put them 
in the perspective that only a little time can give. 

You will find, as usual, that most of the features 
in PATHFINDER are news-based. You will find them 
warm, human, alive, interesting, easy to read. 

What matters most to you as a PATHFINDER reader? 
News, yes—when it is news that affects you. But we 
are convinced that our readers who live in Countryside 
America—three-fourths of them in places of less than 
10,000 people—are strongly family-minded. Your chil- 
dren, your homes, your health, your church, your 
school, your community, your family good times—these 
are uppermost in your minds. It is in these directions 
that we are widening our service to you. 

We intend to serve you well by keeping in mind 
at all times where you live. Your work, the opportuni- 
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ties your children have, what they do for work and 
play, what your community offers (or doesn’t )—these 
are different from big-city life. We will help you with 
the human needs, interests and problems that are 
shared by our readers. 

With this April issue we will broaden your Patu- 
FINDER beyond its news specialty. We will add features 
that will make it a well rounded family magazine. 

We happen to believe in the importance of this 
half of America that lives in the smaller towns and 
surrounding country. This part of America produces 
most of the children who become the cities’-—and the 
whole nation’s—leaders. A majority of our legislators 
come from the communities like yours. These com- 
munities nourish metropolitan America with new 
wealth and the sound citizens which keep it thriving 
and alive. We believe that you people are this country’s 
backbone and its strength for the future. 

We are already publishing one highly successful 
magazine, Farm Journal, which goes to the agricultural 
part of this countryside population. Now we are 
broadening PATHFINDER into a Town Journal to better 
serve the people whose life revolves around the main- 
street centers of our country. 


PATHFINDER makes two other promises: it 
will always be wholesome, lively and cheerful—you 
won't need to worry about any member of your family 
reading it. It will always have the courage to fight for 
whatever preserves the basics of a free, sound, and 
forward-moving America. 

You as a reader of PATHFINDER have helped us to 
build it. As we add to this magazine to make it serve 
you still better we shall welcome your suggestions. In 
fact, I shall consider it a personal favor if you will 
write to me after you’ve read this issue. Tell me what 
you think of it. 


An 
PUBLISHER 
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DRAWINGS: LEO HIRSHFIELD 


“The Hum” 


By M. K. WiseHArT 


OU and your dollar are at last go- 

\ ing to get a break. At least, this 

seems more likely now, thanks to 

a stocky, blue-eyed, clear-thinking man 

who has taken on one of the toughest 
jobs in Washington. 

Some of his old friends call him 
“The Hum” because that’s the way 
things run under his controlling hand. 

Those who know him best are not 
surprised at George M. Humphrey’s 
quick assurance in a new role—Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Humphrey’s doing and _ thinking 
add up to this: If all goes well you will 
have a chance to exchange “easy” 
money with its pay raises, ever-soaring 
prices and increasing personal debt for 
something much better—a sound credit 
system and a non-shrinking dollar. 

If this happens it will help you in 
many vital ways. Just how, we shall see 
in a moment. 

At 63, Humphrey says there’s only 
one thing that has ever happened to him 
that he doesn’t understand: He still 
can’t figure why he left Saginaw, Mich. 

He had been graduated from the 
University of Michigan law school. He 
had married his boyhood sweetheart, 
Pamela Stark. His practice, largely for 
the Michigan Central Railroad, was go- 
ing well. He ran a lumber business on 
the side. In another year he would be 
vice-president of the town’s biggest 
bank, with the presidency to follow. He 
disliked big cities and loved Saginaw, 
which was exactly the right size for him 


—50,000. 


Twice already Humphrey had 
refused to go to Detroit as lawyer for 
the Michigan Central. Then Dick Grant, 
counsel for M. A. Hanna Co. of Cleve- 
land (iron ore, blast furnaces and lake 
fleet), asked him to move to Cleveland 
as assistant counsel. 

Nothing about this offer particu- 
larly appealed to him. He preferred 
business to law. But he took it. “For no 
particular reason that I can see,” he 
says. “Maybe it was fate, I don’t know.” 

Everything that has happened to 
him since Humphrey thinks he does un- 
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aims to protect your dollar 





derstand. At intervals fate has plunked 
tough problems into his lap. He has a 
simple rule for meeting them. “Get to 
the heart of the matter. Strip off com- 
plications. Find the obvious thing to be 
done and have the guts to do it.” 


This is what Humphrey is doing 
at Treasury today. It’s the only way he 
knows how to operate. 

Within three years after joining the 
Hanna Company he was asked to take 
responsibility for the iron ore opera- 
tions. The fact that he had everything 
to learn didn’t bother him. Until then he 
had never even seen the company’s pits. 
But he hurried to his new domain, 
turned some shovels of ore, asked hun- 
dreds of questions, and began to con- 
vert himself into an expert. 

The Hanna Co. made him vice- 
president in 1922. Two years later the 
company showed a loss of $2 million. 
Company officials asked Humphrey what 
he thought should be done. “The obvi- 
ous thing,” he said, “is to get rid of the 
losing ore properties.” 

“But think what they cost us,” the 
flabbergasted officers objected. 

“The longer we keep them the more 
they'll cost us,” he answered dryly. 

He sold properties, combined and 
strengthened others. The next year the 
company made a profit—it has never 
since shown a loss. This was when asso- 
ciates began calling him “The Hum.” 

By the time he was president— 
1929—“the obvious thing” was to diver- 
sify and expand the company’s opera- 
tions. He merged Hanna’s iron ore, 
blast furnaces and lake freighters with 
two steel companies, forming the highly 
successful National Steel Co. 
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He also made Hanna part owner of 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co., the 
world’s biggest. He bought into Indus- 
trial Rayon Corp. as a major stock- 
holder, and into Durez Plastics & Chem- 
icals, one of the biggest plastics pro- 
ducers. He realigned Hanna into a $250 
million corporation. 

Sometimes when Humphrey does 
the “obvious,” it startles people. With 
Ben Fairless of U.S. Steel he averted a 
coal strike in 1947 by signing an agree- 
ment with John L. Lewis. The deal was 
so favorable that some coal operators 
denounced it as a betrayal. 

“But we had to face reality,” count- 
ered Humphrey. “Refusal to settle 
meant a long, costly work stoppage. 
Anyway, the Government would have 
given the miners what they asked—why 
not face it?” 

Back in 1948, when the U.S. was 
spending a billion dollars a year to sup- 
port Germany, Marshall Plan adminis- 
trator Paul Hoffman tried in vain to 
stop the dismantling of Germany’s in- 
dustrial plants under the reparations 
agreement. Hoffman asked Humphrey to 
head a committee to investigate. 


He came up with a simple, com- 
mon-sense answer: no plant should be 
dismantled and shipped to another coun- 
try if it would be cheaper to build a 
brand-new plant in that country. He 
sold this idea to the French and British 
and thus saved by far the larger part of 
the German chemical and steel indus- 
tries. Also, he saved hundreds of mil- 
lions for U.S. taxpayers, who would 
have paid for replacing those plants. 

One more illustration to show how 
Humphrey dares to try what, to his 


sharp mind, seems to be the obvious: 

He foresaw that the Mesabi Range 
iron ore in northern Minnesota, on 
which the future of his company and 
U.S. industry depended, was getting 
thin. He sent out prospectors and min- 
ing engineers to search around the 
world. They found large ore bodies in 
Venezuela and the discovery was hailed 
throughout the U.S. But Humphrey per- 
ceived that political conditions in Vene- 
zuela were too unstable—and forthwith 
dropped the idea. 

Meanwhile he had heard of vast, 
undeveloped ore fields in Labrador, back 
in a land so rugged and inaccessible 
that millions would have to be spent to 
get the ore out. 


First, he made sure there was 
enough ore to be worth the effort. Hol- 
linger Consolidated Gold Mines, Ltd., 
owned mineral rights to 24,000 square 
miles of land on the Labrador-Quebec 
border. Hunting for gold, they had 
found only iron ore, and didn’t know 
what to do with it. Humphrey made a 
deal to put up more than $5 million for 
prospecting. A crew of 200 people, sup- 
plied by air-lift, did this two-year job 
from a base camp 300 miles north of the 
St. Lawrence River. 

Then he lined up buyers, inviting 
several steel companies into partnership. 
They formed the Iron Ore Co. of Cana- 
da, which plans to mine at least 10 
million tons a year. 

This new organization put up $100 
million and borrowed $100 million from 
insurance companies (some of your pre- 
mium payments, perhaps) to develop 
the properties. Probably no other man 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Your town’s 


GOT 


something 


But is it making anything of it? See what 
Pathfinder discovered along one highway 


By CiypE HOostTEeTTER 


OT long ago I met a man from 

Lawrenceburg, Ind. (pop. 4,806), 
and in the course of the conversation 
happened to ask, “What’s Lawrence- 
burg famous for?” 

“Brother,” he replied with a shrug, 
“not a darned thing.” “All that visitors 
ever notice is the smell from the dis- 
tillery near town, and we don’t brag 
about that.” 

The remark started me thinking. 
Many a time I'd heard people from 
small cities and towns—even my own 
home town of Holton, Kan.—deprecat- 
ing the places where they lived. I 
couldn’t believe that these towns, includ- 
ing Lawrenceburg, could be that bad. 

The result was that a few weeks 
later PATHFINDER headed me westward 
from Washington, D.C., on any road 
I might choose. My mission was to see 
whether I could stop in any town where 
there wasn’t something that the citizens 
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Route 50 
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CAPON BRIDGE. A fort where Washington’s soldiers fought, 
and this spring where they drank, lie hidden on a mud road. 





ATHENS. McGuffey was University president here but te 
see a collection of Readers you have to enter a private office. 


should be proud of and tell the world 
about—or at least that part of it repre- 
sented by tourists, Sunday drivers and 
other casual visitors. 

My instructions were simple: “Stop 
absolutely at random—say every 100 
miles or so—and stay until you’ve found 
something interesting.” 

I drove out U.S. 50 as far as that 
town of Lawrenceburg, visiting five 
other towns spaced along the 532 miles. 
They were typical enough. And just as 
I expected, every one of them had some- 
thing to be proud about. But each of 
them was hiding its light under a bushel. 

My first stop was Capon Bridge, 
W. Va. (pop. 223), a modest cluster of 
buildings on both sides of the highway 
94 miles west of Washington. I spotted 
a small sign near a filling station 
that mentioned pre-Revolutionary Fort 
Edwards. 

“Is that fort around here?” I asked 


the faintly interested attendant. 

“Nothing there now,” he answered. 
“What’s left is about a half-mile over 
that way, on the other side of the new 
church.” 

I followed his pointing finger, 
turned down a muddy lane . . . and 
mired my car to the axles! After tramp- 
ing through more mud I found the fort, 
an unmarked spot near a farmhouse. A 
spring bubbled out of a basin within the 
crumbling walls. 

“This water all right to drink?” I 
asked Mrs. Nita Sirvaugh at the farm- 
house. 

“Sure,” she answered. “That 
spring’s been running since the days 
when George Washington’s troops drank 
from it. We use it all the time.” 


I couldn’t help thinking of the 
tourists who would like to drink from 
a spring where Virginia’s Colonel Wash- 
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GRAFTON. Birthplace of Anna Jarvis, founder of Mother’s 
Day, has no marker. Tourists wouldn’t know it was there. 


| 
| 


BAINBRIDGE. Small museum proclaims that the first dental 
school started here. Reporter had to hunt up key to get in. 


ington had stopped 200 years before. 

Mrs. Sirvaugh didn’t know the his- 
tory of the fort. Neither did the driver 
of the wrecker I called to get my car 
out. Eventually I found out that Wash- 
ington himself had surveyed much of 
the land around Capon Bridge, and 
later commanded 100 men at Fort Ed- 
wards who were ambushed and scalped 
during the French and Indian Wars. 
Residents of Capon Bridge had a tourist 
attraction and didn’t know it. 

Next night I stopped at Grafton, 
W. Va. (pop. 7,365), 116 miles farther 
west. Driving into town I noticed a 2- 
by 3-foot sign that read: “Grafton— 
Home of Anna Jarvis, founder of 
Mother’s Day.” 

I asked the hotel clerk to tell me 
more. 

“Don’t know much about it,” was 
the answer. “The agent at the train sta- 
tion might know.” 
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Less than a block away was An- 
drews Methodist Church where the first 
Mother’s Day service was held in 1908. 

Inside the church I found a guest 
register. At the Mother’s Day service 
last May. 178 visitors had signed their 
names. But in the next eight months 
only 15 guests had registered. 

The national Methodist Conference 
has named the church one of the three 
Methodist shrines in the U.S., and the 
Rev. Forrest P. Reynolds is trying to 
make something of it. Grafton citizens 
don’t seem to realize what they have. 


Neither of the two drugstores 
across the street had even a postcard of 
the church. When I asked in the dime 
store, all the clerk offered me was 
Chinese backscratchers and leather lug- 
gage tags imprinted “Souvenir of Graf- 
ton, W. Va.” 

Anna Jarvis’s birthplace, a commo- 





BELPRE. Aaron Burr conspired against the Republic on 
Blennerhassett Island; there’s no sign at all to tell you so. 





LAWRENCEBURG. The town that had “nothing” turns out 
to have the only buggy manufacturing plant left in the U.S. 


dious frame house, stands on the out- 
skirts of town, unmarked. 

Next stop on my series of 100-mile 
tests was Belpre, Ohio (pop. 2,451), 
across the Ohio River from Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. After spending the night 
in a Parkersburg hotel, I checked with 
the American Automobile Association 
office there. 

“You won’t find much on U.S. 50 
west of here,” the AAA clerk said. She 
gave me a state tour guide published by 
Ohio, but there were no attractions 
listed for Belpre. 

Across the Ohio River I stopped for 
gas. “Anything to see around Belpre?” 
I asked. 

“Heck, no,” the station attendant 
answered. I noticed a map on the wall. 

“What's this big island in the 
river?” I asked. 

“Blennerhassett Island,” he replied. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT GERM 









EAST TAEGU CITY HOSPITAL 
Bf Suruesoe 


U. S. ARMY 


LIEUTENANT R. A. DAVIS of Olympia Wash., helps a Korean nurse immunize a Korean child at 
Taegu; 15 of our military outfits have set up orphanages; we’ve sent clothes, toys, food and medicines. 
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WARFARE IN KOREA 


Here is the story, for the first time, about the amazing things 
we did do, not only for the South Koreans but for the enemy 


By CHARLES STEVENSON 


HE Communists have accused the United States of 

waging germ warfare in Korea ever since late 1950 
when U.N. troops broke out of their southern beach- 
head defenses and charged north to liberate the Re- 
publican provinces and briefly sweep over the Reds’ 
own domain. 

It is time we disposed of these charges, not by 
further denial, but by telling what we did that the 
Communists have seized upon to twist into their biggest 
lie. 

When we took Pyongyang, the North Korean capi- 
tal, smallpox and typhus had already broken out 
among the 25,000 persons remaining in the city; all 
were weak from hunger. Hospitals were empty except 
for corpses: the patients had been allowed to starve 
or die for lack of care. So many doctors had been exe- 
cuted as reactionaries that most of those left had fled. 

Working fast. relief teams accompanying our 
forces began distributing food and treating the ill. 
During the seven weeks of our regime, the population 
swelled to 150,000 and we fed them all. We vaccinated 
75,000. Seven hospitals were started. We checked the 
spread of typhus and smallpox. When, in December, 
1950, we had to retreat before the Chinese reinforce- 
ments pouring in from Manchuria, 80,000 Pyongyang 
civilians insisted on going with us. 

Everywhere we fought back disease and fed the 
people whom the Reds claimed. In the end, according 
to Army estimates, 3,000,000 of these North Koreans 
—one out of every three inhabitants above the 38th 
parallel—came with us rather than endure a return of 
their own government. 


Even before the war both northern and south- 
ern Korea were periodically hit by diphtheria and 
smallpox epidemics. Rudimentary sanitation and pol- 
luted water supplies caused a high rate of amoebic 
dysentery. Towns and villages were overrun with filth- 
carrying rats. Mosquitoes spread malaria and encepha- 
litis. When the dislocation accompanying war intensi- 
fied disease, the Communists did nothing to help. In- 
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stead they added starvation to the horrors of epidemics. 
To divert attention from their own guilt, they accused 
us of germ warfare. 

It is time for the world to know that in Korea we 
have carried on one of the mightiest battles against 
disease the world has ever known. Up to now many of 
its details have had to be hidden in military secrecy. 
Here, at last, are the officially documented facts. 


Following on the heels of our retreat from 
North Korea, thousands of refugees, exhausted, sick, 
staggered ever southward until they piled up against 
our South Korean headquarters at Pusan. Ten thou- 
sand refugees were inoculated and sent to camps every 
72 hours. But still they came. 

To ease the situation, 110,000 were shipped to 
Cheju-do, an island off the southern coast. Crowded 
there, the ailments they had brought with them started 
to spread. When typhus broke out, the Air Force flew 
in medicines. The American, Canadian and Korean Red 
Cross brought in every square inch of canvas they 
could find. As many as 20,000 patients were cared for 
in tent hospitals. All but 69 of the infected were saved. 

We dusted the populations with DDT in an at- 
tack on typhus-carrying lice, but outbreaks of the 
disease continued wherever the Red soldiers or refu- 
gees had been. DDT proved ineffective against the 
species of insects being brought from the north. 
Moreover, new prisoners were introducing a highly con- 
tagious type of dysentery which failed to respond to 
normal treatment. The situation was perilous. 

A joint Army-Navy-Public Health Service team 
went to work. An infantry landing ship fitted out as 
a floating laboratory was dispatched to Koje-do. Physi- 
cians, entomologists, bacteriologists, sanitary engineers 
and hospital corpsmen were sent in. Feverish research 
was begun by specialists from U. S. medical schools, 
private practice and government laboratories. The re- 
search not only developed new antibiotic techniques 
that cured the dysentery but also new insecticide for- 

(Continued on page 116) 
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HERE is nothing supernatural 

about Josef Meier. Whenever a 

spectator at the Black Hills Pas- 
sion Play—America’s foremost religious 
drama—inquires whether he tries to act 
the part of the Christus in his personal 
life, he replies: 

“Naturally not—no man _ could. 
When the play is over, it is over.” Meier 
adds wryly, “Wouldn’t it be terrible if 
Judas tried to act offstage as he does 
during the performance?” 

The fact that the question arises at 
all is a credit to the illusion created by 
this remarkable dramatization of the 
last seven days on earth of Jesus Christ. 
But the illusion is no more of a phe- 
nomenon than the Black Hills Passion 
Play itself. 

Each summer, thousands of vaca- 
tioners drive to the quiet farming com- 


munity of Spearfish, S.D.—far off the 
beaten tourist track—to witness a 
unique re-enactment of Christ’s agony 
and triumph. It occurs on a magnificent 
outdoor stage, two city blocks long, 
representing a street in Jerusalem. As 
dusk descends on Lookout Mountain be- 
yond the stage in the distance, specta- 
tors filter into the 6,000-seat natural 
amphitheater. 

An organ plays softly and the Pro- 
logue begins. The curtains part and the 
Man of Galilee speaks: 

“Oh ye children of God . . . Open 
your hearts and receive with childlike 
confidence His great message . . .” 

In the two-and-a-half hours that 
follow, the audience witnesses Christ’s 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem. His 
healing of the blind man, His rout of the 
merchants from the temple. They see 
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AMPHITHEATER. On this massive outdoor set at Lake 
Wales, Fla., and another like it in the Black Hills . . . 
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By Epwarp J. LINEHAN 


Him revered by crowds, later to be re- 
viled. They listen to the plotting of the 
Priests to destroy Him, and follow the 
plot to its climax: the Crucifixion. He 


rises from the tomb, ascends into 


Heaven. 

When the performance is over. 
there is no pushing, no rush for the 
parking lot. Spectators file quietly and 
thoughtfully out of the amphitheater. 
The Black Hills Passion Play tells its 
story convincingly. 

It is also successful by practically 
every standard of the theater. It has run 
almost 9,000 performances in the U.S.— 
nearly triple the record run of Life 
With Father. Attendance is increasing 
by 25% each vear. About 1% million 
Americans have seen it. many returning 
several times. Recently the play con- 
cluded its first winter season in another 





BLACK HILLS STUDIOS 


. .. the play unfolds, first on one stage, then another. Here the 
climax nears as Meier portrays the Christus in Last Supper scene. 
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SEGHERS, BLACK STAR 


THE SENTENCE. The audience sitting in darkness watches Pilate agree to the death penalty for the Christ. 


outdoor bowl nestled in an orange grove 
near Lake Wales, Fla. Thus the produc- 
tion has two permanent homes in addi- 
tion to its regular road tours. 

The Black Hills play traces its 
roots back to 13th century Germany— 
the city of Liinen. There, monks of the 
Cappenberg Monastery began in 1242 
an annual pageant depicting the life of 
Christ. In the 17th century, villagers 
took over the roles and translated the 
dialog from its original Latin. Broken 
occasionally by war and disaster, the 
play and its roles were handed down 
within families, produced during every 
Lenten season. 


For seven generations a Meier 
has portrayed the Christus. Josef as an 
infant played the Babe in the Manger; 
later the Young Man in the Temple. At 
24 he inherited the leading role from 
his father, Heinrich. 

By 1932 the rumblings of another 
war and Nazi religious suppression were 
evident. It was decided that the play 
could best be preserved by removing it 
from Germany. Josef recruited ten mem- 
bers of the Liinen cast—not a profes- 
sional actor among them—and sailed 
for the U.S. 

The small band that arrived with a 
few trunks of costumes and props was a 
far cry from today’s troupe of 38 stage- 
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seasoned performers with two tractor- 
trailers of gear. Their immediate prob- 
lem, says Meier, was the language bar- 
rier. Though they had rehearsed their 
parts to letter-perfection in English, 
they could impart little feeling to their 
lines in a foreign tongue. 

“An actor must keep a tight rein on 
his emotions onstage,” says Meier, with 
only the faintest trace of an accent re- 
maining. “With us it was like riding a 
strange horse.” 

This was but the first of many trials. 
For days at a time the troupe dined on 
hamburgers, sometimes merely dough- 
nuts and coffee. They toured in grimy 
rail coaches, slept in third-rate hotels, 
played in drafty school auditoriums. 

During these depression days it was 
often that Josef called his group to- 
gether to divide the proceeds according 
to the greatest need. Not until years 
later were back salaries paid in full. 


Today Josef is the only remain- 
ing member of the original cast. Some 
have retired, or died; others drifted 
back to Germany, unable to overcome 
their language difficulties. Gradually 
they were replaced by professionals 


from the U.S. stage and dramatic 
schools. One of these, a lovely, talented 
girl named Claire Hume, joined the cast 
in 1936 to play Mary Magdalene. She 


later took over the role of Mary, and 
within a year was Mrs. Josef Meier. 

Josef likes to reminisce about the 
earlier struggles. There was the time 
one winter when the cast was side- 
tracked in an ill-heated day coach for 12 
hours in eastern Oklahoma. That eve- 
ning the actor who played Judas was 
stricken with pneumonia early in the 
play. An inexperienced understudy was 
pressed into service; this Judas stum- 
bled over a line and could go no further. 
Somehow he was gotten offstage, and 
Josef, wearing a hooded cloak under dim 
lights, finished the dramatic soliloquy 
of Christ’s tragic villain. “We had three 
Judases in that performance, and I 
doubt that the audience ever knew it,” 
Meier recalls. 


It was not unusual in those days 
for Josef to finish the Crucifxion scene 
and then hastily shift preps while his 
wife, when offstage, handled the light- 
ing. 

They played ene theater where the 
stage sagged sv badly that an 800-lb. 
lighting switchboard almost rolled into 
the orchestra pit during a dramatic 
scene. In another, the backstage ropes 
and rigging snapped like threads— 
rotted from years of disuse. In upper 
Michigan, they once played in a hockey 

(Continued on page 66) 
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DRIVERLESS ’53 Chevrolet, towed at 50 m.p.h. 
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Careful driving won’t avoid all accidents —sometimes only the design 


of your car can save your life. See what the auto makers are doing 


r YHE new car sped at 50 miles per 
hour across an open field, ran. up 

a ramp, and sailed 30 feet through 
the air. Landing with a tremendous 
thud, it rolled over 214 times and lay 
on its top, wheels spinning. 

The wreck, near Milford, Mich., 
looked like any other major accident. 
But there were two important differ- 
ences: It took place on General Motors’ 
1,268-acre proving ground, and it was 
no accident. GM engineers had delib- 
erately wrecked the $1,900 Chevrolet to 
find facts which might save your life. 

I saw this test and many others 
(including “panic” stops which produce 
enough brake heat to melt three pounds 
of iron) during a recent 1,100-mile tour 
of the auto industry. I also visited with 
32 safety engineers and officials of every 
U.S. automobile company. I found them 
trying every feasible idea that anyone 
suggests to make your car safer. And, 
as you'll see, they’ve done a lot about it 
in the 53 models. 

Take brakes. Big news this year is 
the growing popularity of power brakes, 
standard equipment in the Chrysler 
V-8s and Buick Skylark, optional in 
other Chryslers and Buicks, Lincoln, 
Oldsmobile, Packard and DeSoto. With 
it, engine vacuum substitutes for leg 
muscle: only a fraction of the old effort 
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is needed to stop. So the pedal can be 
closer to the accelerator level, which 
means less time for your foot to reach 
the brake in an emergency. 

I doubt that any brakes will ever 
stop you much faster than present ones 
do. There’d be no point to it, engineers 
told me. I did hear a lot, though, about 
getting brakes which have more grip- 
ping surface and last longer. 

Any brake, the test drivers showed 
me, begins to fade when you slam it on 
repeatedly at 100 mph. The auto in- 
dustry isn’t worried about that because 
few people drive so fast or make re- 
peated “panic” stops. But all com- 
panies are looking for brakes which will 
go longer under normal usage without 
relining. You can expect to get them. 
“Spectacular changes are in the works,” 
Engineering Vice-President Earle S. 
MacPherson of the Ford Motor Co. told 
me. 


“The industry has better, long- 
er-lasting, linings in the labs now,” an 
engineer in another company added. 
“All we’re waiting for is for the metal 
boys to design a brake drum which will 
withstand heat better without excessive 
cost.” Watch this trend. And look for 
cheaper cars to get variations of the 
better brakes in our more expensive 


cars (like the disk brake in Chrysler’s 
Crown Imperial) when the cost is less. 

There’s a trend, too, towards ad- 
ditional horsepower. Maybe you never 
thought of that as a safety factor. But 
it can be if you “use horse sense to 
control horsepower,” as it says on Vir- 
ginia’s auto inspection stickers. 

You’d be a fool to use that power 
to hit 102 miles per hour (as I did, 
scared out of my wits, at a proving 
ground). But you can use it to spurt 
out of a jam, or cut your time on the 
wrong side of the road when passing. 
You get back into line faster without 
exceeding the speed limit because of 
faster acceleration; you waste less time 
working up to passing speed. 

So that’s one reason why Cadillac 
is up to 210 hp this year, Lincoln to 
205, and Buick to 188. Packard and 
Chrysler offer 180. Most of the other 
cars are getting more “horses,” too. 

Another important safety improve- 
ment is the greater visibility in the new 
cars. Studebaker has 5% to 34% more 
window area in this year’s models than 
in last year’s. Nearly all cars have 
more than they did. The industry is mov- 
ing towards big, wrap-around rear win- 
dows, curved windshields, and lower 
hoods so the driver can spot cars com- 
ing from all directions, see more of 
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. . landing on its back in safety test. 


Out Car? 


RESULT. After rolling over two and a half times, damage was surprisingly light; 
car drove away under its own power. Windows and doors opened and closed easily. 


By DonaLp S. STROETZEL CONTRAST. Then General Motors engineers ran a 1935 medium-priced car 
through same test; this pile of junk was the result. Shows how far we’ve come. 


the road and thus avoid accidents. 

Don’t overlook, either, the impor- 
tance of being able to see through the 
modern car. Many an accident has been 
caused by a driver's inability to see 
through the small, sloping rear window 
of the car ahead—he can’t see the ap- 
proaching hazard soon enough. 

When I started my trip, I planned 
to ask a good many questions about 
steel. I wanted the truth about rumors 
that they weren’t putting as heavy steel 
in new cars. 


From such experts as General 
Production Manager W. J. Reilly at 
Ford’s River Rouge steel plant, I found 
that where lighter steels have been sub- 
stituted they are generally in box or 
tubular shapes which give extra 
strength. There’s been no loss of safety. 

There is a tendency for the more 
expensive cars to lose weight, but this 
cuts the time needed to slow down and 
actually adds a safety factor. 

Those stylish front and rear over- 


hangs on ’53 cars are more than decora- 
tion—they add to your safety, too. Sure, 
they’ll dent in a wreck. But that’s pre- 


;, cisely what you want them to do. That 
" way, by what engineers call “crumple 
; effect,” the metal absorbs the shock, 
. (Continued on page 104) 
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GUILLUMETTE 


DISTANT LANDS. One stage of the specially planned tour of 
three continents carries you in comfort and safety across the 
heart of Africa—from the jungle land of tiny Pygmies and giant 
Watussi to the Pyramids in the desert and to Cairo’s mosques. 
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NEW YORK 


LEOPOLDVILLE 


Now you can see Europe and Latin America 


on one tour—plus an African jungle trip! 


| ' By Perer J. CEeLuiers 




























Visit 3 continents for $2,245 


LIGHT 333 now loading at Ramp 7! Passengers 

for Panama, Guayaquil and Lima—all aboard!” 

That call’s for you. It heralds a tour combining the 
travel dreams of most Americans—a bargain package 
offering three continents for the price of one. 

You thought that only rich folk traveled round 
the world, and that you needed lots of time? Not any 
more! Thousands of Americans just like yourself are 
now visiting exotic lands quickly and cheaply. So can 
you, if you just make up your mind to it. 

Where would you go if you had your pick? Prob- 
ably to Europe—where most Americans went last year, 
at an average cost of about $2,000. Possibly to Latin 
America—which received the second largest influx of 
Americans in 1952, for an average stay of over five 
weeks. 


Now, for the first time, you can go to Europe 
and to South America—with an African jungle safari 
thrown in. You can make the trip in 30 days for $2,245. 
A completely new tour has been created for Patu- 
FINDER readers—one you can take in comfort with a 
congenial group of neighbors, leaving all arrangéments, 
language problems and reservations to experienced 
tour conductors. You won’t have a thing to worry about 
—you can just relax and enjoy the trip. 

At an all-inclusive cost of less than 9¢ a mile, the 
25,000-mile circuit by plane and train, car and horse- 
back can land you back in this country with silver 
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NOTHING-NO, NOTHING-BEATS BETTER TASTE 


You can even see why Luckies taste better 


—cleaner, fresher, smoother 


Ask yourself this: Why do I smoke? 

You know, yourself, you smoke for en- 
joyment. And you get enjoyment only 
from the taste of a cigarette. 

Luckies taste better—cleaner, fresher, 
smoother! You can see why when you 
strip the paper from a Lucky by tearing 
down the seam. 

First, you see a Lucky is made better, 
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because it remains a perfect cylinder of 
fine tobacco—round, firm, fully packed. 

Second, you see Luckies’ famous fine 
tobacco itself —long strands of fine, light, 
truly mild tobacco with a rich aroma 
and an even better taste. Remember, 
L.S./M.F.T.—Lucky Strike means fine 
tobacco. 

Nothing—no, nothing—beats better 
taste, and Luckies taste better—cleaner, 
fresher, smoother. So... 


Be Happy-GO LUCKY! 
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SOUTH AMERICA. Rio’s jeweled harbor, heavy with tropical scent 
at dusk, is thousands of miles and hundreds of years away from the 
Inca bastion of Machu Picchu, towering among Andean crags. You'll 
see both on the first stage of the 25,000-mile three-continent tour. 


Visit 3 continents 


filigree and topazes from South America. native ivory 
and wood carvings from Africa, scarab ornaments from 
Egypt; with Paris fashions and London leather and 
Brussels lace. 

Daylight flights will carry you over the Andes 
mountains and the Chaco forest. across green jungle 
and tawny plain, the swamps and desert of Africa. 
You'll fly over the Caribbean and the Mediterranean, 
Athens and Rome, the Swiss Alps and the white cliffs 
of Dover. You'll stay at a mountaintop guest house in 
Peru, an African trapper’s camp and a luxury hotel 
in Paris. 

You can see the Inca mountain fortress of Machu 
Picchu and the glorious bays of Rio, native tribesmen 
in African game reservations, missionary outposts. the 
Pyramids, Cairo’s mosques and bazaars. and the ever- 
young civilization of Europe’s ancient capitals. 

This is something you can really do. It may be a 
dream: but it can come true. And you'll not only see 
the colorful sights of three continents—you'll learn 
something of each, come home with new understanding 
of countries and people who are becoming our neigh- 


bors. 


PAN-AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


So let’s gather in Miami on one of several dates 
in September—luggage packed, vaccinations certified. 
passports and visas completed. (For complete details 
write to Lanseair Travel Service, Dupont Circle Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. This is one of the larger inde- 
pendent operators of international tours, and Patu- 
FINDER assures you that the trip will be well run.) 

Come aboard the big Pan-American Constellation: 
circle up and away from the airport, engines roaring, 
and head out over the blue seas bound for Lima. You'll 





| eee sleep that night at the Hotel Bolivar, dreaming of the 
next day’s drive to the palaces and basilicas of Spain’s 
AFRICA. You, too, can photograph wild animals like these vice-regal seat in the far-off days of the Conquistadores. 
| giraffe from your bush car on a 1,300-mile drive through You'll have time to buy silver filigree work and 

jungle and plain to the Mountains of the Moon and fabled vicuna blankets from silent, derby-wearing Indian 


Lake Kivu. You'll also see elephants, lions, hippos and gnu. women at the Giron Ucayali market. 
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EUROPE. Browse in Paris among the bookstalls along the Left Bank of 
the Seine, across from Notre Dame Cathedral. 
the real soul of the city. In Brussels, happy flower vendors are a colorful 
sight in every street and square—especially on the Gothic Grand’ Place. 


But the highlight of your stay in Peru is the trip 
by plane up sheer Andean heights to the ancient Inca 
capital of Cuzco and thence, higher still, by railcar 
and horseback, to the ruins of Machu Picchu fortress— 
awesome remains of America’s first civilization. 

You'll go on to Rio by air—circling out over the 
sea to approach the jeweled harbor at dusk. Sleep at 
the Hotel Copacabana and wake fresh next morning 
to tour green hills that circle the bay. Your trip will 
take you by cogwheel train up to the giant statue of 
the Redeemer, and by cable car to the summit of the 
famous “Sugar Loaf.” 

Shop along the Avenida Rio Branco and the Rua 
do Ouvidor—for topazes, amethysts and aquamarines 
(bring them home unset to save on duty), baskets made 
of armadillo armor and ashtrays decorated with the 
bright wings of jungle butterflies. Then stop at a side- 
walk confeitdria for Brazil’s national beverage, “um 


cafezinho!” 


Now hold onto your chair for next day you'll 
fly on to Africa—via Recife, Dakar, Leopoldville, to 
Stanleyville in the heart of the Belgian Congo. It’s un- 
usual but you can do it with safety and comfort. 

Seven-seater bush cars are waiting for the journey 
by jungle road and native ferry to Lake Albert and 
the Mountains of the Moon. 

You'll make a fast run the first day through the 
tropical rain forest, under an endless vault of tall trees 
into Pygmy country. With luck, nearing the Ruwenzori 
Range, you'll glimpse a gorilla swinging away in the 
tree tops, an okapi bounding off among the dappled 
trunks of great trees. You'll see vivid birds and hear 
the chatter of monkey hosts invisible in the thick foliage. 

Visit missionary outposts in jungle clearings and 
keep on to sleep that night at Beni. There you'll see 
the snow-capped magnificence of the Mountains of 
the Moon discovered by Stanley. 

In the deep Ituri jungle, you can trade with the 

(Continued on page 112) 
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You’ll never be closer to 
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WINDSOR. Standing in a medieval town near London, the 900- 
year-old castle is Queen Elizabeth’s second home. When the 
Queen is away, you can look around the royal apartments, luxu- 
riously furnished for modern living, or stroll in formal gardens. 


SINCE THE OUTBREAK of war in Korea, America 
has been working against time to build up its Air 
Power. Only our military leaders and Congress 
can decide how much Air Power we should have 
at any given time. Yet, as a leading manufacturer, . 
we feel a responsibility to help you understand 
the vast complexity of modern aircraft . . ; and 
why a “happy medium” level of production must 
be maintained in peace so that we can expand 
ickly to. meet emergencies. Second-best Air 
ower is not enough in war. America’s future 

- security demands a long-range Air Power pro- 
| @ram in peace as well as in emergencies. 
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NINETY-TWO-TON BOMBERS, 600 MPH BOEING B-47s, FUTURE ALL-JET GIANT... THE BOEING B-52, NEEDED FAST DOUGLAS RB 66s HAVE BEEN ORDERED BY 
ARE JOINING AIR FORCE UNITS IN QUANTITY. ABOUT 8 MILLION MAN-HOURS TO DESIGN. THE USAF FOR RECONNAISSANCE MISSIONS. 











TWICE THE RANGE 


BUT 4 TIMES HARDER TO BUILD 


Mighty intercontinental bomber fleets are now ready 
—9J full years after initial production began 


The giants are ready! At guarded bases across the land, 
fleets of B-36s are poised to retaliate immediately if any 
enemy should start a global war. 


The ability of these aircraft to deliver atom bombs to 
any major target in the world has given this nation a 
priceless advantage in long-range striking power . . . and 
precious time in which to begin rebuilding overall air 
strength. But building B-36s has been a hard, exacting job. 


Their size and complexity are staggering. So big are 
they that their fuel alone, at capacity, weighs more than 
a fully-loaded bomber of World War II. Their complexity 
is illustrated by equipment like the radar bombing system. 
This alone weighs almost a ton, compared to a mere 50 


pounds for the famous bombsight of 1945. 


You can well imagine the problems involved in design, 
development and production of these giants—and even 
newer types that are well under way. Everything about 
them takes more time and costs more money. But America 
can be grateful that military leaders, nearly a decade ago, 
authorized their production . . . and that the country’s 
aircraft industry had the skill and capacity to deliver them. 


For today your Air Force has bombers with twice the 
range, 14 times the speed, 3 times the bombload, and the 
ability to fly much higher than World War II’s biggest, 
the B-29. And despite the problems involved in the pro- 
duction of these and other planes, the American aircraft 
industry has increased its production rate 5 times since 
the outbreak of war in Korea in June, 1950. 


U. S. MILITARY AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


IN MILUONS OF AIRFRAME POUNDS 
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AS YOU CAN SEE by the above graph, even with the war raging, it 
took 5 years to reach peak production of 96,369 planes. Then output 
was cut to less than 2% of peak, and productive capacity was al- 
lowed to deteriorate. No one advocates all-out production in peace, 
but it is apparent that if the nation is to meet emergencies such as 


occurred in 194] and 1950, it must have a sustained airpower program. 








EVEN SUCH FACILITIES as Convair’s huge sient are taxed by 
today’s mammoth planes. Here, a B-36 is hoisted so that the 4-story 
tail will drop and clear the factory roof. This giant contains 68,000 
shop-made parts, not including bolts, nuts, rivets, any of the parts 
in its 10 engines or any of the complex Government-furnished equip- 
ment. This plane called for over 87,000 ‘‘custom-made” tools. 





RADAR BOMBING SYSTEMS, 40 times heavier than 1945 bomb- 
sights, are an example of complex equipment in modern bombers. At 
today’s high speeds and altitudes, electronics systems solve combat - 
problems far beyond human abilities. Such systems—still under secur- 
ity wraps—required years to design and build. But with them, major 
targets can be hit from 40,000 feet, in darkness or foulest weather. 





SIX BIG PRATT & WHITNEY WASP MAJORS provide almost 
23,000 h.p. for the Convair B-36—more power than three diesel- 
electric locomotives. Togéther with four jets, they push the 178-ton 
bomber to stratospheric altitudes of 40,000 feet and higher. These 
24-cylinder engines required about 730,000 man-hours to design 
and more than 11,000 special tools, jigs and fixtures to build. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION .- EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Makers of Pratt & Whitney engines, Hamilton Standard propellers and aircraft equipment, Chance Vought airplanes, and 
Sikorsky helicopters for the United States’ armed forces and the finest airlines in the world. 
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The up-to-the-minute answer to the jackpot question.... 


WILL YOU BE 


DRAFTED-and when? 


By Harry D. Wout 


T’S going to be a lot tougher to keep 
from being drafted. 

Many fathers, students and older 
men may soon be up against the gun as 
draft boards dip ever deeper into the 
barrel for available men and Defense 
Department needs rise. 

Here are your prospects: 


Fathers. The drafting of some fa- 
thers “looms as an imminent necessity,” 
says Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, direc- 
tor of Selective Service. “The nation 
must soon make up its mind,” he adds, 
“whether fatherhood is a substitute for 
military service.” 

So far, about 1.1 million fathers 
between 1814 and 26 have been de- 
ferred. Fatherhood, as construed by 
draft boards, begins from the date of 
conception of a child. 


Men with other dependents. 
Continued deferment is in the books for 
those whose induction would cause ex- 
treme hardship and privation for a wife, 
divorced wife, child (legitimate or il- 
legitimate, adopted, foster or stepchild), 
parent, grandparent, brother or sister 
who is dependent upon him for sup- 
port. This also applies to the man sup- 
porting any physically or mentally 
handicapped person whose support he 
has assumed in good faith. 

Men over 26. Largely because at 
that age so many men have married 
and acquired dependents, few over 26 
have been drafted. But local boards, 
searching for military material, are ex- 
pected to take more and more of. the 
older men, especially if fathers are 
tapped. All are liable to call until 35. 


High school students. Under the 
law, such students, providing their 
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work is satisfactory, shall be deferred 
until they are graduated or until they 
reach 20, whichever comes first. That 
will stand. 


College students. A general tight- 
ening up of deferment requirements is 
anticipated. The Universal Military 
Training and Service Act now provides 
that a student who is ordered to report 
for induction, after he has started his 
studies, must be deferred until the end 
of his academic year. He may get only 
one such deferment. 

Thus, a high school graduate who 
is not called during the summer follow- 
ing graduation and after entering col- 
lege, gets a notice for induction, is de- 
ferred until the end of his freshman 
year. His work must be satisfactory and 
he must take a full-time course. 

The college freshman who stands 
among the upper half of the male mem- 
bers of his class, the sophomore in the 
upper two-thirds and the junior in the 
upper three-fourths may be considered 
for deferment for another academic 
year. If any of these make a score of 70 
or better in the so-called College Quali- 
fication Test, they may also be consid- 
ered for deferment. A new test will be 
given at some 1,000 centers in the U.S. 
and its territories on April 23. 

The college senior who wants to go 
on to graduate school may be deferred 
if he stands in the upper half of his 
class or scores 75 or more in the test. 

Local boards are not required to 
defer men who meet scholastic or test 
standards. But students who do meet 
them have the right to appeal if their 
local board does not defer them. 

For one reason or another, rela- 
tively few of the 1.2 million male col- 
lege students have been “vulnerable,” 
as General Hershey terms it. But the 


outlook is that many more will become 
vulnerable before very long. 


Graduate students. If his work is 
satisfactory, the graduate student stands 
a fair chance of completing his course 
before he is called. 


ROTC students. The 330.000 stu- 
dents in Reserve Officers Training Corps 
programs will continue to get deferment 
so long as they stay in good standing. 
After two years in the corps, they must 
agree to accept a commission for two 
years. More stringent deferment re- 
quirements have been suggested. The 
large numbers of corpsmen deferred 
under authority of law has caused per- 
haps more criticism than any single 
phase of student selection. 


Veterans. World War II veterans 
or men who have served 24 months since 
the Korean War began will remain ex- 
empt. 


Agricultural workers. Men in 
this class will continue to be deferred 
if they are employed in the production 
for market of a substantial quantity of 
commodities necessary in the national 
interest, but only if: 

1. The worker is, or but for a sea- 
sonal er temporary interruption would 
ordinarily be, engaged in such activity. 

2. The worker cannot be replaced 


because of a shortage of others with his ~ 


qualifications or skill. 


3. The removal of the worker would 7 


seriously disrupt the operation of the 
farm. 

If the worker merely grows food 
for himself or his family or trades his 
produce for subsistence purposes, he is 
not considered as a producer for market. 

Some agricultural deferments run 
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The Magnificent Chrysler New Yorker 4-Door Sedan 


AMERICAS 
FIRST FAMILY 
OF FINE CARS: 


The Beautiful Chrysler Windsor DeLuxe Newport 
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Come see the cars that bring 
breathtaking new Highway 
Fashion to your doorstep .. . 
the safest, best-controlled cars 
you can buy! 


Come see the cars that offer far 
more for your dollars . . . with 
FirePower, the engine that out- 
performs all others regardless of 


*Copyright 1952 Chrysier Sales Division 


...brings you performance no other cars can equal! 


horsepower claims . . . the only 
full-time Power Steering . . . 
Power Brakes . .. and the 
smoothest ride of any car today! 


Come drive the cars that make 
driving more thrilling . .. more 
enjoyable ...than you have ever 
known it to be. At your Chrysler- 
Plymouth dealer’s now! 


The Popular Chrysler Windsor Club Coupe 


CHRYSLER for DO 


WINDSOReNEW YORKER* IMPERIAL 
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Now! A Giant 
Refrigerator-Freezer At Cost 
Of Refrigerator Alone! 


Two Great Appliances In One—Zero-Zone Food Freezer 
Plus Full-Size, Automatic-Defrosting Refrigerator! 


Hz: today’s top refrigeration value—a big, automatic-defrost- 
ing Hotpoint refrigerator plus a full-fledged food freezer at 
no extra cost! One of Hotpoint’s finest two-zone combinations, 
this 1953 Super-Stor offers you every modern convenience— 
including butter bin, door shelves, egg rack, leftover rack and two 
high-humidity vegetable drawers. See it at your nearest Hotpoint 


dealer’s*. It’s reasonably priced—easy terms, if 
you wish. Hotpoint Co. (A Division of General 










*Dealers are listed in most classified phone directories. 


Everybody’s Pointing To 
; * 


——s% 
Now In Both Upright And Chest Types— = 


HOTPOINT FOOD FREEZERS 


Pay For Themselves In Savings! 


mon O84 Brune >> 
‘> Guaranteed b 
Good Housekeeping 
$F 45 anyeansse WET 





only up to the time the crops are in. 
The farmer who gets a deferment for his 
son or hired man is supposed to use the 
time allowed in getting and training re- 
placements. 

Local boards, familiar with the 
people involved and their problems, ex- 
ercise considerable discretion in allow- 
ing or denying deferment. As in all 
other cases, appeal to state boards and 
the National Appeal Board is permitted, 

There were only 93,158 agricul- 
tural deferments up to January 1, 1953, 


“Essential” workers. They will 
continue in deferred status. Necessary 
employment is defined as that required 
to maintain national health, safety and 
interest. Workers must be irreplaceable. 


Apprentices. Men learning a trade 
under a Government-approved program 
will continue to be deferred. 


“Gold Star” cases. Exemption 
will continue for a draft registrant who 
is a sole surviving son of a family of 
which one or more sons or daughters 
were killed in action, or died in line of 
duty while serving in the armed forces, 
or later died as a result of injuries or 
disease incurred during service. 


National Guard and Reserve. 
Only a considerable worsening of the 
international situation would cause these 
men to be ordered up. 


Other Reservists. The policy of 
ordering up only those Reserve officers 
who volunteer will continue. 

Exempt so long as he stays in good 
standing (drills weekly, attends annual 
camp and meets other requirements) is 
the non-veteran who joined a National 
Guard or Reserve unit before Feb. 1, 
1951. He is liable to call if he drops 
out before he is 26. 

Non-veterans who joined between 
Feb. 1 and July 1, 1951, are postponed 
indefinitely, but may be called any time. 

Of 13.2 million men who regis- 
tered up to the beginning of this year, 
1.4 million have been inducted since 
September 1948. Registration is re 
quired of youths reaching 18, although 
they are not liable to call until they are 
1814. Many states now have all but ex- 
hausted their 20-year-olds and are call- 
ing 19-year-olds. Service runs 24 
months. Extension requires action by 
Congress and there are no signs that 
such a move is being contemplated. 
After the 24 months, the veteran auto- 
matically goes into the reserve for a 
maximum of 6 years and may be called 
up in a national emergency. 

Monthly calls from the Defense De- 
partment are running above 50,000. 

Every draft case varies. Therefore, 
if there are questions regarding your 
case, consult with your local draft 
board. It is the quickest, easiest and 


most reliable way to get information. - 


And don’t forget, it’s the local board 
that determines your fate. 
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"it’s like having extra 
personnel without adding 
to the payroll.” 


"It’s like 


getting the same pay 


for less work.” 





Who is right about MODERN mimeographing? 


The truth is they are both right... for several 
reasons. For one thing, there is the speed of 
MODERN mimeographing in making copies with 
A. B. Dick equipment. Get-ready time is a matter 
of minutes including snap-lever paper loading. 
Then every turn of the cylinder produces a copy. 
You can have up to 180 a minute. As a matter of 
fact, there is no faster way to produce ten to 


thousands of sharp black or multi-color copies. 

New developments enable you to use this time 
and money-saving process for additional kinds 
of copies—two-sided work without slip-sheeting 
—tags— mailing and shipping labels—high fidelity 
reproduction of fine line drawings and many more. 
A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use with 
all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 


For more information without obligation check No. 1 when you mail the coupon. 


What’s New in Spirit Duplicating 


Check No. 2 on the coupon for in- Check No. 3 on the coupon to the ; 
formation about the new “‘every- right and learn why the exclusive ; 
body-can-run-it” A. B. Dick spirit multiple coatings of A. B. Dick . 
duplicator. Operating instructions direct image masters give you de- ; 

tection-free corrections. ° 


are always in view. 





SAB DICK 


What’s New in Offset Duplicating 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee e 
. 


COUPON PF-453-M 


Just check space or spaces for the 
particular information you wish. 
Then clip this coupon to your letter- 
head. Add your name and mail to 
A. B. Dick Company, 5700 Touhy 
Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois. 


1. O Information about MODERN 
mimeographing. 2. © Information 
about the new “everybody-can-run- 
it’’ A. B. Dick spirit duplicator. 


3. O Information about A. B. Dick 
direct image masters for offset dupli- 


THE FIRST NAME tN DUPLICATING 
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Photo courtesy of Editions Mondiales, Paris, France 


A ROAD 2,000 YEARS OLD and still in use today, the 
historic Appian Way outside Rome. A network of such roads 
was the key to the greatness of the Roman Empire. Today, 
America’s continued progress depends on adequate roads. The 
traffic muddle which threatens the efficiency of our highway 
transportation is of vital importance to you @s a taxpayer, a mo- 


‘torist, and a citizen. This message proposes a way out. Read it. 
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Roads are not only a sign of civilization—they 
are one of the chief means of its advancement. 
But today America’s roads are in a traffic 
muddle that threatens to defeat the very pro- 
gress which roads and the motor-driven ve- 
hicle accomplished. So serious is this problem 
that 40 national organizations in agriculture 
and industry are supporting “PAR” — Project 


Adequate Roads—to focus attention on it. 


A nation on wheels 


How completely America—“the nation on wheels”—is 
dependent on good roads can be seen from the fact that 
today trucks haul two out of every three tons of the na- 
tion’s commerce. They carry at some time everything 
you eat, wear and use. Even the automobile has become 
a commercial vehicle. To countless salesmen and other 
businessmen, their cars are literally their “bread and 
butter”. So we can’t possibly solve the highway problem by 
restricting car or truck use if we want to maintain our way 
of life. The solution is not one of fitting the traffic to the 
highway. It is to build the highways to fit the traffic. 


One-fifth of highways overworked 


We've got plenty of highway miles—more than 3 million 
of them. But one-fifth of those miles are overworked. 
That one-fifth carries 86% of all traffic. Traffic tieups, 
annoyance, danger and death are due in a large measure 
to lack of wide, safe, modern mileage to fit the traffic 
volume over one-fifth of our highways. 


Modernizing even that one-fifth, or about 600,000 miles 
of road, is going to take a lot of money. Who’s going 
to pay the bill? 
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is away out of 
traftic muddle ! 


Soaking the trucks not the answer 


One thing is plain—soaking the trucks isn’t the answer. In fact 
if every dime of the net income of all the for-hire truck lines 
was confiscated it would be only a drop in the bucket toward 
paying the highway bill. The net revenue in 1951 of all the 
important truck lines reporting to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission totaled only $191,783,000. A conservative esti- 
mate of the amount needed to correct deficiencies in the national 
system of interstate roads is $11,973,000,000! 


The trucking industry, however, stands ready to pay its full and 
fair share of the funds that are needed to pay the bill for ade- 
quate highways. Trucks are already your tax-paying highway 
partner to the tune of $1,250,000,000 a year. Many individual 
trucks pay over $3,000 a year in taxes. And the big truck in 
your State pays 20 to 40, or more, times as much in highway 
taxes as you do on your passenger car. That is as it should be, 
and the trucking industry isn’t kicking about it. The only tax 
increase that is unfair not only to the trucking industry but to 
you is the costly, inefficient ton-mile or weight-distance tax— 
often originated and always promoted by our competitors. 


Here’s the program 


But there is a way out of our traffic muddle if we make sure 
that highway use taxes now being collected are spent only for 
roads .. . roads properly designed and strategically located. 
Billions in road tax dollars have over the years been channeled 
into other governmental uses. 


The Federal Government collects excise taxes on motor ve- 
hicles, tires and tubes, oil and parts .. . plus a 2-cent gasoline 
tax. These levies should be repealed, as promised by Congress 
when they were enacted in the depths of the depression. If the 
Federal Government got out of the gas tax business, for ex- 
ample, and this money went to the States, it would make over 
800 million dollars a year available at once for better roads. 


This program would not cost you one single penny of additional 
road taxes. 


The organized trucking industry submits this program as a prac- 
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American Trucking Industry American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D.C, 


tical, reasonable way to construct and maintain the highways 
that are so urgently needed for all. 


Billion dollar time loss 


America’s traffic muddle is wasting over a billion dollars a year 
in people’s time. The cost in lives cannot of course be measured 
in dollars and cents. If you drive a car, ride a bus or even cross 
a street on foot you are right in the middle of the traffic muddle. 
And your concern is not alone in getting places, but in getting 
goods to you. The flow of commerce over our public highways 
has been the greatest single factor in our economic progress 
during the past two decades, a major factor in the growth of 
the nation’s agriculture, manufacturing and distribution. 


Further progress demands intelligent modernization of our high- 
way system. To this progress the trucking industry pledges its 
wholehearted support through payment of its fair share of taxes 
to build and maintain the needed roads; through self-regulation to 
protect the roads, and through driver safety and courtesy to help 
make the roads safer for all. 


Working with you, this program can be accomplished. There is 
a way out of the traffic muddle! 


WE’LL PAY: OUR SHARE! 


Truck service operates more often to more places than any 
other transportation system in the world. It has created new 
markets, new jobs, greater prosperity. It competes for busi- 
ness in the traditional American way of free enterprise. The 
organized trucking industry pledges you its sincere and con- 
tinuing efforts to improve safety and courtesy, to self-police 
the industry and continue to pay its fair and rightful share 
of the highway program so vital to everyone. 


Fats, 


President, American Trucking Associations 
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| JOE COVELLO, BLACK STAR 


LES PAUL AND MARY FORD. They rehearse in their living room overlooking the Ramapo Valley, 35 miles 
from New York. One of the goals: To add still more sound and still more voices on their future records. 





“Mr. and Mrs. Sound” 


Les Paul’s and Mary Ford’s rhythmic_music 
is like nothing else you’ve heard; 1.5 million 
people buy their multiple-sound records, but 
that’s not the real reason why they’re so happy 


By Harry Davip 





VISIT. The Pauls welcome Harry David, PATHFINDER 
entertainment editor, to their seven-room Mahwah home. 
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AN ENGINEER in his den. In this small room, filled with 
electronic equipment (which he runs unaided), Les Paul 
applies layer after layer of his own “full orchestra” guitar 
music. Mary sings from living room, visible through door. 


F you drove down peaceful Deerhaven 

Road in Mahwah, N.J., through the 
rolling Ramapo Valley, an attractive, 
white stucco house with redwood trim, 
standing some 300 feet above the road, 
might catch your eye. 

It’s the home of two people whose 
names are new household words: Les 
Paul and Mary Ford, the fabulous hus- 
band-and-wife recording team. 

A former hillbilly singer, 36-year- 
old Les Paul coaxes more music from 
his guitar than any dozen other people. 
And small (5 ft. 4 in., 125 lbs.), blue- 
eyed Mary adds a dozen voices to her 
husband’s string music. Together, they 
earn $500,000 a year. In 1951 and 1952, 
their special brand of music sold more 
than 10 million records, making Les and 
Mary the brightest stars in Capitol’s list, 
which includes Kay Starr, Nat Cole, 
Margaret Whiting, Dean Martin and 
Jerry Lewis. 


The public, which made hits out 
of Lover, Brazil, How High the Moon, 
Tiger Rag and My Baby's Coming 
Home, and which bought 300,000 copies 
of Bye Bye Blues within six weeks, is 
puzzled by one question: How could 
two normal people sound like a big 
orchestra with a dozen singers? 
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Les patiently explains that it’s 
“simple.” (It isn’t! ) 

Les starts off recording only one 
part of the orchestration, perhaps the 
bass fiddle’s role. When that’s finished, 
he records the parts normally played 
by drum, piano, organ, saxophone, trum- 
pet, or practically any other instrument. 
It all goes on the same tape. And it’s 
all done with a guitar. 


Then, if Mary is to sing lyrics, 
the same thing starts all over again. 
Equipped with earphones, Mary listens 
to Les’s playback in the living room (he 
does his recording in a small room 
nearby). At the right moment she starts 
singing the melody into a mike. Then 
she sings harmonies and counterparts, 
each recorded separately—but all on 
the self-same tape. 

On their biggest hit, How High the 
Moon (it sold well over 1,500,000 rec- 
ords), listeners thus heard two dozen 
parts (Les and Mary in 12 parts each). 

Early in their combined career, Mr. 
and Mrs. Sound realized that their thea- 
ter audiences were disappointed because 
they didn’t sound in person the way they 
did on records. Mary’s sister Carol 
(who sings and looks like Mary) came 
to the rescue. Unseen offstage, she adds 





SHORT-ORDER. Kitchen is busy around the clock. Mary 
boasts that she can whip up a “hamburger special” in record 
time. And Les gladly puts away one of his dozen-odd pipes 
to bite into one of his favorite snacks: a salami sandwich. 


her voice when Mary starts singing, 
simulating some of the sound of the rec- 
ords with which the public has become 
familiar. 

Dramatic though The Sound may 
be, Wisconsin-born Les Paul and Cali- 
fornian Mary Ford don’t really depend 
on tricks and electronics. What captures 
listeners is the rhythm Les gets out of 
his guitar, and the warm, slightly hill- 
billy quality of Mary’s voice. 

Their money-making has left Les 
and Mary spectacularly untouched. 
They have no maid. Mary, with some 
help from Carol (who with husband 
Wally Kamin lives with the Pauls), 
does most of her own chores, including 
expert cooking. 

A frequent visitor puts it this way: 
“If Mary had her own way, she’d just 
as soon spend all her time cooking and 
working around the house.” 

Mary agrees. “I still dread going 
onstage,” she says. “My stomach turns 
into knots, and I wish I were home.” 


By ordinary standards, the 
Pauls’ day is turned upside down. They 
rarely get up before noon. Once Mr. and 
Mrs. Sound are at work, however, they 
forget the clock altogether. If they fin- 

(Continued on page 108) 
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TAKEN IN THE LOBBY OF THE NEW YORK DAILY NEWS BY WOLFF, BLACK STAB 


Whatever became 
of Geography? 


Your child may get a fantastic idea of it in 
grade school — and no idea at all after that 


wondered about the strange no- 
tions children have of geography. 
Recently I set out to solve the mystery. 

I went to a public school praised 
for its modern techniques, and told the 
principal I wanted to watch some ge- 
ography being taught. 

“Geography?” she said. “We don’t 
have any geography classes.” 

She paused, then added: “Perhaps 
you want Social Studies.” She took me 
into a sixth grade classroom and ex- 
plained my purpose to the teacher. 

The teacher pointed proudly to a 
water-color mural extending across the 
front wall. It depicted several types of 
workers. 

“We're studying South American 
countries,” she said. “That’s our main 
project. When we get tired of painting, 


! IKE many other parents, I have often 
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we make South American pottery.” 

“Do the pupils have geography 
textbooks?” I asked. 

“Oh, my, no,” the teacher replied. 
“The pupils study by preparing reports. 
Sometimes they look up facts in the en- 
cyclopedia or in Social Studies text- 
books on our reference shelf.” 

The teacher went on: “Social 
Studies includes many subjects besides 
geography. There’s history, art, health, 
economics, culture, and other things.” 

“Isn’t it easy to miss basic facts in 
such a hodgepodge?” 

“We try to let the pupils do things 
they like. They learn a lot that way.” 

Apparently, I thought, that partly 
explains what happened to the intensive 
drill in names and locations and to 
much else that until 20 years ago, or so, 
used to give geography importance. 


By MERLIN JOHNSON 


OUR CHILDREN would be eager to learn 
about the world and its wonders but many 
schools fail to teach even elementary facts 
about geography. What’s happening in yours? 


What are U.S. children learning 
about geography through such. meth- 
ods? I went to a library and dug up 
some recent surveys. They showed that 
many students carry into college an odd 
mental map of the United States. 

It may sound incredible, but some 
college-bound young people think the 
Atlantic Ocean is on the West Coast and 
the Pacific on the East. On their mental 
maps others had states named Ontario, 
New Orleans, Manila and Pittsburgh. 
Maine turned up in place of North Da- 
kota, Africa where Asia is, Berlin in 
French Indochina. 

“Extreme cases,” you could reply. 
“Such notions must come only from a 
few blockheads.” 

So I dug deeper. In one survey, 
students were asked to write the names 
of the states on an outline map. Errors: 
Midwest students, 30.4%; Far West, 
30%, and East, 25.9%. At one college, 
15% of the students checked on the test 
didn’t recognize their own state from its 
outline! 


Geographers agree that names 
and locations aren’t all there is to geog- 
raphy. The geography student should 
understand the interaction between man 
and his surroundings. That requires 
knowledge of many fields—climatology, 
biology, economics, geology, botany, ag- 
riculture. 

But location, geographers say, is 
the framework of geography. To ignore 
it in teaching is as absurd as expecting 
children to work arithmetic problems 
without knowing the multiplication 
tables. 

What’s the trouble? 

Dr. Clyde F. Kohn, professor of 
geography at Northwestern University, 
says: “In a great many cases, those who 
teach this vital subject have had no 
more than a sixth grade education in 
geography themselves.” 

Some educators shrug off the poor 
teaching as a result of the general in- 
difference of Americans to geography. 
But there are specific reasons for ge- 
ography’s recent fadeout. 

Modern educators group many sub- 
jects under “Science” and “Social Sci- 

(Continued on page 96) 
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What did we do 


with Miss Hiddens 


money? 


1, in 1949 Miss Hidden bought 100 shares 
of Union Oil stock. Last year she in- 
vested in 30 more shares, bringing her 
total to 130, which is our shareowner’s 
average. By these purchases, Miss 
Hidden became one of the millions of 
American capitalists who own stock in 
American corporations. What did we do 
with her money? 





2. Like the amounts entrusted to us by 
our 40,301 other shareowners (half of 
whom are women), Miss Hidden’s money 
has gone mainly into new ‘‘tools’’ for 
our business — things like drilling rigs, 
Pipe lines, refinery equipment, and into 
our research laboratories and the work 
we do in developing new wells. All these 
things take money. 
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3. Because we put Miss Hidden’s money 
to work in these productive ways, we 
were able, under the American system 
of free enterprise, to earn something 
with it. That is, we made a profit. Miss 
Hidden participated in this profit, along 
with our other shareowners. In 1952 she 
received dividends amounting to $260. 
She could sell her stock at any time, but 
chooses to remain a part owner of our 
business. 


mm —— “Dy 


4, this example shows how most Amer- 
ican industry is financed today. It also 
illustrates one of the great and fortunate 
facts of our economic system. In invest- 
ing with us, Miss Hidden is of course 
considering her own personal interests. 
But at the same time she is helping in 





Miss Elizabeth Hidden 

lives in Redlands, California, 
and is a Professor of Education 
at the University of Redlands. 


the vital development of U.S. oil re- 
sources, the expansion of refining facili- 
ties, the making of new jobs, the in- 
crease of worker income, and the crea- 
tion of more and better petroleum prod- 
ucts for everyone. She is contributing to 
a higher standard of living and to a 
stronger America. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


This series, sponsored by the people of 
Union Oil Company, is dedicated to a 
discussion of how and why American 
business functions. We hope you'll feel 
Sree to send in any suggestions or criti- 
cisms you have to offer. Write: The Presi- 
dent, Union Oil Company, Union Oil 
Building, Los Angeles 17, California. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ROYAL TRITON, THE AMAZING PURPLE MOTOR OIL 
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By Katuryn Larson 


Are you wasting your 
basement? 


It’s made-to-order space you can use if you need to spread out. 


Give it a real living-room look—you can panel the walls yourself 





F you’re wishing for a second living room for 
i] “rumpusing,” TV, teen parties or quiet card 

games, look for it in your basement. You've al- 
ready paid for this wonderful extra space; you'll be 
smart if you make the most of it. 

Basements today are so usable. Coal heaps, 
spilling ashes, water flooded around the washing 
machine, belong to old days, abandoned ways. The 
Louis Fiedlers’ equipment fits compactly into a cor- 
ner—leaves them with a basementful of space which 
they have divided into a family room for informal 
entertaining, and a study-play room for the children. 

Basement living in their Highland Park, IIL, 
home needs no apologies. You won’t use the room 
if you do a makeshift job of decorating, they'll 
warn you. But they’re proud to invite guests down- 
stairs, because they planned these rooms as thought- 
fully as their living room upstairs. 

On page 52 we show you a simple way to water- 
proof and panel your basement walls. If you can 
learn how to pound a nail, you can do the job your- 
self. Be prepared to invest some time, though! 

Mr. Fiedler chose random-width pecky cypress 
for wall paneling. For finish, he applied white paint, 
one plank at a time, and immediately wiped it off 
with a rag. This left traces of paint in the wood 
grain. Next he used two coats of shellac, rubbing 
it down both times, when dry, with steel wool. 
Finally, he gave the wood two coats of wax. 

Walls have a rich, antique finish—a handsome 
background for this friendly family room. 

If you plan to panel your basement, measure 
your wall areas carefully. Then you can have the 
wood cut to the right lengths at the lumber yard. 
The pecky cypress in the Fielder basement is in 
random widths, 6 to 10 inches. 

Because of the moisture problem, your first step 





Arlene and Dad are shuffleboard fans; their court is part of design (Continued on page 52) 
in asphalt tile floor. Mr. Fiedler installed both floor and acoustical 
tile ceiling; also did all the wiring. At right is the new family room. 
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SUTER, HEDRICH-BLESSING 
Cushioned chairs grouped for conversation, plenty of tables handy, good light, 
the right accessories, all make the new family room look inviting—not at 
all a shabby “rec room,”’ filled with junk. It’s the spot for easy entertaining. 


ee 


re, 


Children’s room, with tennis table and built-in desks for homework or hob- Posts that support the house are a problem in 
bies, is separate from family room. Both rooms are close to the snack basement decorating, unless they are used as a 
counter, which is equipped with a small refrigerator, hot plate, and sink. part of a built-in unit like this snack counter. 
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Railroad signals have come a long way from the time when a 
colored ball hoisted to the top of a pole signaled that the track ahead 
was clear. Today, trains run more than 2,000,000 miles every day on 
American railroads, under the world’s most complete, most effective 


and safest system of traffic control. 





Basic in this traffic control is the automatic 
block signal system by means of which a 
train in a “block” or section of track reports 
its presence to all approaching trains. This 
is done automatically through electrical oper- 
ation of signals which tells the engineers of 
other trains whether to stop, to proceed with 
caution, or to go ahead. 





ZZ ‘ 

The way trains are directed through great 
terminals is another modern marvel. Lights 
on a map tell the operator the position of 
every train. Through his control board he 
lines up signals and switches which are so 
“interlocked” as to make it impossible to set 
up conflicting routes as trains are guided 
automatically through the maze of terminal 
tracks. 





On sections of line equipped with Central- 
ized Traffic Control, all trains automatically 
report their exact positions and movements 
through lights on a map on a central control 
board. By moving little levers on this board 
an operator can set signals and throw 
switches that govern the movement of trains 
as far away as 200 miles. 





On some lines of exceptionally heavy traffic, 
signals inside the locomotive cab, itself, pro- 
vide the engineer and fireman with constant 
information about changing ttaffic condi- 
tions ahead. And, supplementing all these 
means of automatic signaling is the radio or 
induction train telephone by which conversa- 
tions are carried on between trains and sta- 
tions, and between train and train. 


The great improvements in “calling the signals” on America’s railroads are 
typical of the progress from research which benefits not just the railroads, 
themselves, but all of us in a nation whose production rolls on rails of steel. 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ae |" a WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
co 
-¢ You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 
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Are you wasting 
your basement? 





(Continued from page 50) 


in paneling a basement room will be 
to paint the walls with moisture-sealing 
cement paint. 

After moisture-proofing, stub-nail 
1x2-inch horizontal furring strips direct- 
ly to the foundation wall. 

Tack aluminum foil to the furring 
strips, leaving enough slack between 
strips so that foil may be pressed in to 
rest halfway between foundation wall 
and paneling—to form a vapor barrier. 


MASONRY 
1" x 2" FURRING STRIPS 
ALUMINUM FOIL 
WOOD PANELING 







Diagram shows furring strips nailed to 
foundation wall, covered with aluminum 
foil and random-width cypress paneling. 


For further protection against mois- 
ture, paint the back surface of wood 
paneling with a penetrating type sealer, 
available at paint stores. 

Then nail cypress boards (or what- 
ever paneling you choose) to the furring 
strips. Counter-sink nails and fill over 
them with plastic wood. For a smooth, 
handsome finish, sand the paneling care- 
fully before finishing. Mr. Fiedler says 
thorough, patient sanding is the secret 
of an attractive wood paneling job. He 
did these two rooms with a small vibra- 
tor, or oscillating type hand sander. The 
finish is worthy of upstairs living. 
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How little it costs 


to give your family 
this health protection! 


germ-carrying flies and rats. 


Year after year, America has fought disease by fighting 


Today, the city of Jasper reports a considerable reduc- 


tion of flies and rats! And the cases of contagious diseases, 
especially those known or suspected to be carried by flies, 
have been greatly reduced! 


All this since the citizens of Jasper made a city-wide instal- 


lation of the General Electric Disposall® ! 


General Electric sincerely believes that the Disposall, 
which was designed for convenience, stands today as a 


major discovery in health protection—for your home and 


for many millions of others in the future. 


Why wait to give your family the proved health protec- 
tion of a G-E Disposall? No other kitchen appliance does so 
much for so little! 


As little as 


; @ sisi 


a week 





after small down payment 


de See your G-E 
* dealer for details 


A Just scrape loose food 


into the sink drain 
opening; then turn on 
the cold water. The Dis- 
posall automatically 
shreds food-waste into 


tiny bits and washes it 
away. 


Can be installed in any kitchen sink! 


Specially designed for septic tanks. Today, over 100,000 garbage 
disposers are operating efficiently with septic tanks, as well as 
sewer systems. 


Only G-E Disposall offers all these features: (1) Written five- 


year protection plan—proof of G-E dependability. (2) Safety 
Twistop control keeps food scraps in, fingers out. (3) Rubber- 
cushioned throughout for extra-quiet action. (4) Unique, extra- 


tough shredder for long dependable service. General Electric 
Company, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


G-E DISPOSALL ... THE ELECTRIC WAY TO WASH AWAY GARBAGE 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Keeping Up-to-date 


IN YOUR HOME 





eccccccecee NEW TILE FLOORING comes in movable blocks. You 
can change it from one room to another, take it 
with you when you move. Called Terra Tile, it is 
made of vinyl plastic squares cut to fit together 
precisely. No adhesive is needed to lay tile; the 
tight fit keeps them in place. A honeycomb back 
prevents curling, provides soft, noiseless walk- 
ing. Squares can be laid directly on basement 
concrete, come in sixteen colors, need no waxing. 


ALSO OF PLASTIC IS NEW CARPET that appears to 
do everything it should and——nothing it 
shouldn't! Described as resisting spilt milk, 
rough—and-—tumble boys and their pups, hungry 
moths, grit, flame. Broadloom of soft, cut- 
loop, 100%-plastic yarn, by long-time carpet-— 
maker, Masland. Around $9.95 per square yard. 


PUBLIC HOUSEKEEPING is drawing the interest of 
women.State legislatures show a record high of 
feminine faces—-—285 women in 44 legislatures. 
Twelve women in Congress also sets a record. 
Still only one senator, however. Several im-— 
portant administration posts have gone to wo- 
men, with more to come. 


eoeccccececeee NOW THERE'S A WASHER—DRYER (Bendix) all in one 
piece, just 37 inches wide. Put in your clothes, 
water, non-sudsing syndet (detergent). Set tim- 
ers. In 68 minutes your clothes are clean, dry. 


FASHIONS FOR SPRING show a trend to slimness, 
especially in the skirt. But for the woman 
who doesn't look well in the straight skirt, 
there still will be fullness .. . In America 
we tend to wear what becomes us. The nipped- 
in waist of last season, however, has dropped 

to become the hugging hipline. Waistlines are 
straightening out, and the box jacket is tops. | 
Even men's clothes follow the trend with more 

of a pared—down look. 


MUTED, NEUTRAL TONES are the thing-——beiges, 
coppery browns, rosy-taupes, golds, moss 
green. This is not to be a shocking color 
season. With muted costumes goes more natural 
make-up that brings out skin tones. 





YOUR FUTURE REFRIGERATOR may look like this GE 
experimental model——installed between kitchen and 
dining room above work counter, to end stooping. 
Its 10-cubic-foot capacity would take less space 
because of a new type of thin-wall insulation. 
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Photograph by Nickolas Muray 


A freight train 500 miles long! 


Imagine a freight train 73,000 cars long — extending over 500 miles in length! 


It would reach all the way from New York to Cleveland or from Chicago to om | 
Kansas City. i-. 
That’s what it would take to transport the 4,000,000 tons or more of —— 
supplies and materials handled by American Cyanamid Company’s traffic 
department each year. Working in close cooperation with the nation’s railroads, 
trucking companies, airlines and steamship companies, Cyanamid’s traffic ‘ 
experts seek to insure the safe, dependable delivery of thousands of different AMERICAN ananid COMPANY 
products ‘and materials. And they are responsible for the efficient direction of a 
transportation program that costs over $25,000,000 annually in freight charges. 
‘ 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
This part of Cyanamid’s operation, in which America’s vast network of 
highly efficient transportation facilities plays such an important role, helps 
scores of chemical-using industries to meet your needs with better products 
at lower cost. 
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This furniture looks equally well with modern or 18th Century pieces. In this room, its old-world charm 
combines happily with modern framed tiles on wall and Bigelow’s new cotton carpeting. The tables 
are made of rich cherry, solid walnut banding. All furniture from Parkway Terrace group by Tomlinson. 


Traditional goes modern 


NEW FURNITURE DESIGNS FOR 1953— 


combine the charm of 18th century 


with comfort for today’s living 


By RacHet MARTENS 


HE new furniture you will see in your stores this year 
¢ isn look a little familiar to you. It takes the best fea- 
tures from traditional furniture we’ve liked since the 
18th Century, and streamlines them for easy living today. 
This was the outstanding feature in the 1953 Furniture 
Market in Chicago, where manufacturers from the whole 
country displayed their new furniture for the first time. 
The new pieces have kept the grace and charm of the 
old; yet their lines are simplified to go with modern living 
and furnishings. This dual personality—modern or tradi- 
tional—makes it possible to use these pieces either in mod- 
ern or period homes—as we have done in these pictures. 


more pictures on page 59 
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Above: Solid maple Early American furniture by 
Willett is brought up-to-date in a modern setting—in a 
room done in charcoal paper, spiced with red draperies, 
modern chenille spread. Bed canopy hides a window— 
pull draperies aside for ventilation, close to cut draft. 


COLOR PHOTOS: SUTER, HEDRICH BLESSING 


Below: This Peasant Provincial bedroom keeps the 
mellowed walnut wood and graceful lines of French 
designs. The double dresser, and storage headboard 
with swinging beds, are space-saving adaptations for 
today’s living. By Drexel. Reading lamp, Lightolier. 








Take one more ride with those 


NOW, OR YOU'LL TAKE OFF 


PONSIVE. ALIVE-WITH-ACTION POWER 


NOTICE HOW EASILY IT HANDLES 





Right Here Start to ‘Test the 
Best-Performing Mercury in. History 


THIS IS UNIFIED DESIGN AT WORK 


OF ITS BETTER BALANCE 





| 


> 


\ 
: 


. 
"> i 
pe a 
Ts Fi. 
AND EFFICIENCY THAT'S THRIFT ITSELF 


then__test the real thing at your dealer’ 


Standard equipment, accessories, and trim illustrated 
are subject to change without notice. White side-wall tires 


full-disc hubcaps optional at extra cost. 


pictures above and you'll under- 
stand what we're trying to do. 

We're trying to give you on 
paper some of the excitement 
that’s yours in driving a brand-new 
1953 Mercury. For this is the new 
Mercury, the best performing of all 
time —more exhilarating to drive 
than ever before. 

Great as it was, we have now 
stepped up its responsive hustle 
to the highest level in Mercury’s 





famous, prize-winning V-8 history. 

And we’ve brought you Unified 
Design—a unique type of car con- 
struction that results in cleaner, 
longer lines, new solidity, a new 
kind of balance. 

But pictures and words can’t do 
Mercury justice. You must take 
the actual ride to know the full 
story. And that begins at your 
nearest Mercury dealer’s—when- 
ever you’re ready. 

MERCURY DIVISION-FORD MOTOR COMPANY 








GET THE FACTS _ 
AND YOULL GO FOR 
THE NEW 1953 


MERCURY 





Mercury—symbolizing the progress of Ford 
Motor Company in its 50th anniversary year 





Old-fashioned trundle bed moves into the living room. Has Airfoam mattresses, midnight blue-and-pink plaid ticking, 
ebony black bases. Bottom bed rolls out, legs unfold to lift it to same height as top section. Made by Englander. 


continued from page 57 


Best of the old is 


adapted to modern living 


You will see more furniture that leads 
a double life. For example, new space- 
saving sofa beds that will both seat and 
sleep guests comfortably (covered with 
ticking pretty enough to come into the 
living room). Multi-colored carpets that 
dress up a room, yet take the rompings of 
a teen-age crowd. Versatile metal furni- 
ture that can move with you—indoors or 
out. A chest of drawers that serves as a 
buffet in dining room, a dresser in bed- 
room, or a storage piece in living room. 


A new Provincial Tweed carpet pattern by Lees was 
inspired by grandmother’s old-fashioned rag rugs. 
Textured weave blends equally well with Early Amer- 
ican and modern furniture, doesn’t foot-print. In 
earth tones: russet, beige, yellow, green, and black. 


This wrought-iron side chair has the graceful, un- 
cluttered lines inspired by the old, spindle-backed 
Windsor. Chairs and matching dining table can be 
used either indoors or out, with Provincial or modern. 
Colors are white, shrimp, or mocha. By Woodard. 
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Dear Mr. Fisherman... 


@ The number one best idea in the 


world at this time of year, is to go fishin’! A 
quiet pool, or a fast run... a little tingle 
in the air, and the smell of a camp-fire... 
that’s the stuff dreams are made of. 


@ The number two best idea in the 
world is to be darned sure you’ve got the 
kind of rod that will add and add and add 
to your pleasant fishing time. 


@® Naturally, we think the only way 
you can be sure of the best is when you 
hold a Montague Rod in 
your hands. Here’s why 
a lot of other fishermen 
think so, too: 





































@ Your Montague Rod 
is put together by experts 
...the top craftsmen in 
the business. That’s why 
all Montague Glass Rods 
—and only Montague— 
carry the U.S. Testing 
Company’s ‘‘Seal of 
Quality’ which guaran- 
tees constant quality con- 
trol throughout manufac- 
ture. This means the 
finest possible quality rod 
money can buy. Yet, 
Montague Rods start at 
$2.98. You can keep go- 
ing up, of course, to as 
high as $100.00, but the 
workmanship quality re- 
mains the same in every 
Montague Rod at every 
price level! 


@ So, make the most out 
of your fishing dream— 
make your next rod a 
Montague! Own the very 
finest, yet pay no more. 


4 Illustrated: Montague 
#1-9 Fly Rod. $34.95 


RODS 
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“Seal of Quality” 


MONTAGUE 


MONTAGUE ROD & REEL CO, 
Montague City, Massachusetts 


Write for free 1953 Catalog. 








Simplicity of 
line, natural use 
of materials 





You will see a re-emphasis on the 
beauty of wood grains—walnut, cherry, 
maple, oak. Finishes aren’t shiny, but with 
naturalness and warmth that make them 
look mellowed by time. 

Double dressers, built-in headboards 
eliminate clutter of many small pieces. 





Streamlined Early American double dresser has a Shaker type mirror with three 
small drawers for jewelry, gloves, flowers, or cosmetics. Of solid rock maple; 


designed for Empire. 


Modernized brass drawer pulls have a black brush finish. 


Dowel fencing on this headboard gives an open, airy feeling like an old-fashioned 
spindle bed—but this one’s easier to dust! Oversized, to accommodate twin beds 
that swing apart for easy bed-making. Made by Baumritter in a butternut finish. 
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Too seeret to photograph... 
Too big to believe! 


America’s newest atomic project is 
being rushed to completion in Pike 
County, Ohio. 


Details are secret, of course. But 
this much is known: the A-bomb 
project will be the biggest single 
electric power customer in history. 


Two of the largest electric power 
plants in the world will supply the 
needed power. Together they will 
generate more electricity than New 
York City uses . . . nearly as much 
as all the people and industries in 
Ohio now use. 


To speed America’s defense, they 
are being built fast. From the con- 
struction workers to the equipment 
manufacturers, everyone is geared to 
record-breaking performance. 


These are impressive facts, but so 
is this fact... 


The two big coal-burning electric 


plants were conceived, designed and 
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are being built by a group of neigh- 
boring electric light and power com- 


panies. Fifteen* of them have joined 
together to form the $400 million 


Ohio Valley Electric Corporation to 
finance and operate this huge power 
project. 


This means quick action for the 
Atomic Energy Commission. For the 
companies will supply urgently 
needed power for construction from 
their own systems—even before the 
new electric plants are completed. It 
also means that a large reserve of elec- 
tric power will always be available. 


Here’s further proof that the very 
biggest electric power jobs can be 
handled quickly and efficiently by 
America’s Electric Light and Power 
Companies. For if one company 
alone can’t do it, several together 
can—and will! 


*The 15 companies which have 
formed. the Ohio Valley Electric 
Corporation headed by Philip 
Sporn, president of American’ Gas 
and Electric Company: 


Appalachian Electric Power Com- 
pany, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Company, Columbus and Southern 
Ohio Electric Company, The Dayton 
Power and Light Company, Indiana 
& Michigan Electric Company, Ken- 
tucky Utilities Company, Louisville 
Gas and Electric Company, Monon- 
gahela Power Company, Ohio Edi- 
son Company, The Ohio Power 
Company, Pennsylvania Power 
Company, The Potomac Edison 
Company, Southern Indiana Gas 
and Electric Company, The Toledo 
Edison Company, West Penn Power 
Company. 


“MEET CORLISS ARCHER” 
ABC radio—Fridays—9-:30 P.M., E.S.T. 
“YOU ARE THERE” 
CBS television—witness history's great events 


For names of the Electric Light and Power Companies sponsoring this advertisement, write this magazine. 
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Your 
ORIGHIEST 


will come TRUE in 
PENNSYLVANIA 


That promise goes for the entire 
family. Let dad, mother, the 
youngsters or the not-so-youngsters 
run down the alphabet of vacation 
pleasures... pick out any favorite... 
and you’ll find it among the 
varied attractions that annually 
bring millions of visitors to happy 
holidays in the Keystone State. 
You'll find 41,000 magic miles of 
superb State highways, roaming 
through picturesque scenic beauty, 
a key to just the kind of 
low-budget, high-pleasure holiday 
you want. The Pennsylvania 
Turnpike is an artery of entry to 
the State’s great highway system. 
And there is frequent train, plane 
and bus service for your convenience. 


Your State of F Pleasure - 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Enjoy your next Convention—meet 
in Pennsylvania. 


Joun S. Fine, Governor 


Anprew J. Sorvoni, Secretary of Commerce 


PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT 
Or Commerce, Div. PFM4-53 
Harrissurc, Pa. 


Please send me, free, literature that makes 


vacation planning a pleasure. 


Name. 
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They’re trailing you 1 





And here’s how the patrolman proves you were 
speeding when he wasn’t even following you! 


By Jack H. HamILtton 


OT guilty,” pleaded Indiana mo- 

torist Jay York to a speeding 
charge. He knew no police car had 
clocked him. 

But Prosecutor Frank Fairchild 
proved—with scientific evidence—that 
the defendant had violated the speed 
limit, and York shelled out $26.75. In 
return, he “wanted to see how that thing 
operated.” — 

The “thing” was a radar device to 
detect the speed of automobiles, and 
York was the test case—the first con- 
viction in Indiana on radar evidence. 

Police in about 135 municipalities 
in 26 states and eight state police forces 
now use mechanical devices to help pa- 
trol highways. More soon will. The 
most common device, the Electromatic 
Speed Meter, is made by Eastern In- 
dustries’ Automatic Signal Division in 
Norwalk, Conn., and consists of three 
units weighing 47 pounds. It operates 
from a six-volt automobile battery or 
its own power unit and sells for $1,015. 

Here’s how police catch you with 
radar: An officer, not necessarily in 
sight, points a transmitter-receiver unit 
(about the size of a portable typewriter 
case) toward the oncoming traffic. (It 
works on cars moving away, as well.) 

When your car comes within 150 
feet of the unit, its rays begin bouncing 
off, back to the machine. Your speed is 
registered on a separate dial instru- 
ment. On the third piece of equipment, 
an automatic pen records your speed. 

Suppose the limit is 40, and the 
officer sees the needle on the dial jump 
to 50. He looks at your car and quickly 
radios a description to his partner a 
mile down the road. The second police 
officer flags you down. If you deny the 
charge, the graphic record pins the guilt 


on you within a 2% margin of error. 

Is it successful? For the most part, 
yes. Ohio police, for example, reported 
a 50% reduction in traffic accidents 
after adopting radar control in 19 cities. 
(Now 30 Ohio communities plus the 
state highway patrol use it.) Akron’s 
Traffic Department says using radar “is 
just like increasing your personnel 
about 30%.” 

Officials claim these advantages for 
a mechanical speed-checker: (1) It 
requires fewer cruising squad cars. (2) 
It reduces accidents resulting when po- 
lice chase offenders. (3) It gives effec- 
tive night and bad weather speed con- 
trol. (4) It puts a psychological gover- 
nor on would-be speeders. 


Both the manufacturers and the 
police stress that these are not elec- 
tronic speed traps. Communities plan- 
ning to use radar or similar mechan- 
isms to help enforce speed laws are en- 
couraged to educate the public before 
using them, and to warn the motorist 
that he is being watched. Many com- 
munities issue only warnings at first; 
tickets may come later. Some states have 
no legislation authorizing such devices, 
and officials prefer to wait until it’s 
clearly legal before issuing tickets. 

The National Safety Council, which 
enthusiastically endorses radar, reports 
no general attempt in court to block evi- 
dence obtained with it. 

So no longer can you count on your 
rear view mirror to warn you of an ap 
proaching police car. A sharp eye for 
police behind billboards and on side 
roads is no longer enough. You won't 
hear or see anything, but if your foot is 
too heavy on the gas pedal, the mechan- 
ical policeman may pinch you. 
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with RADAR 





Radar beams pick up your car’s speed, which registers on a dial 
watched by a policeman. A description of a speeder is radioed to 
another officer a mile down the road who can halt the violator... 





he 


Set up your targets, 
hit’em often and 


HIT EM HARD 


with SUPER SPEED 22’s 


WHETHER YOU PREFER 22 Shorts, 
Longs or Long Rifles, you’ll reach 
farther and hit harder if you shoot 
Winchester Super Speed! All three 
start faster than the speed of sound, 
shoot flatter and have a sustained 
punch that really reaches out. Try 
Winchester Super Speed 22’s the 
next time you and your rifle go out 
for a day’s fun. You’ll do better 
than you ever did before! 





. . - Connected to the radar set is a graphic device which traces a 
record of your speed. If a violator denies the speeding charge, 
the graph pins the guilt on him within a 2% margin of error. . 


Rust-proof, non-fouling, non-cerrosive 
priming. Barrel cleaning ts 
kept at a minimum. 
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CUTAWAY VIEW 
OF HOLLOW POINT 
BULLET 





HUNT WITH "EM... PLINK WITH 'EM. Either 
the solid or hollow point bullet loaded 
into Winchester Super Speed 22’s will do 
a really sportsman’s-like job of bringing 
game down cleanly, quickly . . . and will 
make the most of plinking fun. They’ll 
make a tin can dance or a wood block 
really bounce. 


ALL WINCHESTER AMMUNITION 
IS THE BEST IN HUNTING HISTORY 


WHEN YOU BUY AMMUNITION, INSIST ON 


WINCHESTER 


... Warning signs like this one normally are spotted on the highway TRADE-MARK 






when radar is watching. The clear notice minimizes the speed-trap ARMS AND AMMUNITION DIVISION OF 
complaint and provides an excellent psychological speed governor. OLIN INDUSTRIES, INC. + NEW HAVEN 4, CONN. 
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ACIOSS lhl VOUT: 


HOW A HUNDRED YEARS AND A BILLION AND A HALF DOLLARS HAVE [PRI 










Tue First Home agents appointed a hun- 
dred years ago faced an unprecedented era 
of progress—of challenge and of opportu- 
nity. The century that lay before them was 
to encompass the whole gamut of human 
experience—from booms to bust, wars and 
peace, growth and growing pains—yet al- 
ways, in every field of endeavor, the keynote 
was expansion—and always the demands on 
the supplier of property insurance grew 
greater. They did a big job and did it well, 
these early Home agents. On the foundation 
they built and in the spirit of service they 
LEVI P. MORTON created, The Home today faces its second 


Director 


The Home Insurance Company, 1853. century with full confidence. 


Vice President 
of the United States, 1889-1893. 








h 









Gold Rush, Klondike ~ Automobile Show, New York BE s< “m. <x 


adventure and progress of the nation... has paid out more than a billion and a half dollars in claims _ |to px 











Spirit of St. Lg ‘ ae World’s Fair, New York@ 


to provide better insurance services to more people through more 
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and to the Luture 


: |PREPARED THE HOME TO SERVE YOU BETTER NOW—AND IN THE YEARS TO COME 













First Oil Weill, Titusville, Pa. SiStatue of Liberty 


$s founded... 


vt “€ %, 7 
umphs, joys and tragedies, excitement, 


.in the century since, has looked upon the trials and tri 


7 
J 


to policyholders... has acquired the experience, strength, and facilities 





Your Home agent today performs services and provides protection un- 
dreamed of a hundred years ago. This is only a beginning. Today’s 
challenges and problems will become the opportunities and advancements 
of tomorrow. This you can count on—The Home and its agents will be 
alert to your insurance needs whatever they may be in the days to come. 
This has been the pattern of the past. It is the promise of the future. 


: * THE HOME* 
a ra Grsurence lompaiy Bn 
| United Nations, New York (eo 
4 





Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N. Y. 0m ANNIVERSARY | 


2 FIRE . AUTOMOBILE . MARINE 
representatives everywhere. 


THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY, AN AFFILIATE, WRITES CASUALTY INSURANCE, FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
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YOUTH—Millions of 
men and women return 
instinctively to the break- 
fast of their youth—good, 
hot Quaker Oats. And 
did you know it is better in life-sustain- 
ing protein than any other of 14 lead- 
ing cereals? 

Yes, a leading State University 
recently tested 14 leading brands of 
cereal—including Quaker Oats, other 
types of hot cereals, and various kinds 
of ready-to-eat cereals. And the Uni- 
versity reported Quaker Oats first in 
nourishing protein. 








FIGURE—For all its en- 

ergy and stamina value, 
ier a breakfast of Quaker 

Oats, milk and sugar is 

only 218 calories. In fact, 
scientific tests prove you can have a 
better figure with a healthy, adequate 
cereal breakfast than on the ‘“‘skip 
breakfast”’ routine where you fill up 
on sweets and soft drinks in be- 
tween meals. 





| i 





| QUAKER Oats 


THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS 
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What Would You Pay 


Good All Day? 





A piping hot breakfast of Quaker Oats can be 
the little difference that sets you up for the day. 


And costs less than 1¢ a serving. 
& 


STAMINA—Hot, creamy 
oatmeal furnishes you 
with more stamina, more 
energy than any other 
whole-grain cereal. You 
feel well-fed, without overeating. 


REGULARITY —A deli- 
cious breakfast of hot, 
creamy Quaker Oats 
helps overcome irregu- 
larity due to lack of bulk 
in your diet. And the Vitamin B, as in 
Quaker Oats, is required for the natural 
and regular functioning of the diges- 
tive tract. 





* WELL-BEING—So to 
promote well-being after 
35, to have the happy, 

—— chipper feeling that goes 

- with good nutrition, eat 

a delicious hot Quaker Oats breakfast 

every day. Remember to buy Quaker 

Oats from your grocer now, in the 

famous red and blue package. 


‘ 





Quaker and Mother's Oats are the same 


Greatest Play 


(Continued from page 31) 





rink, working all night long to erect a 
makeshift platform and cut spruce 
boughs for a backdrop. 

One of their most unusual per- 
formances was given in a state peniten- 
tiary where every prisoner (even those 
in solitary confinement) was permitted 
to attend. As Meier’s general represent- 
ative, Harold E. Rogers, who formerly 
played the role of Pontius Pilate, re- 
lates it: 

“There was none of the usual mur- 
mur before the curtain—only a rhythmic 
shuffling of feet as the convicts marched 
in. We played in dead silence. When we 
reached the scene where Mary cries out, 
recognizing her Son carrying the cross, 
I just had to peer through the curtain to 
see if the play was getting over at all. 

“Tll never forget the sight,” says 
Rogers. “In the glow of the footlights I 
watched the faces of several dozen hard- 
ened criminals—streaming with un- 
ashamed tears.” 


Audiences more often than not 
were disappointing in size. Josef passed 
this off. “The important thing,” he 
would tell his cast, “is that those who do 
come go home with the story of Christ.” 

It was in 1938 that Meier was ap- 
proached by a group of South Dakota 
businessmen who asked if he would be 
interested in moving his play to Spear- 
fish. Josef had been seeking a perma- 
nent home for his wandering drama. 
But the weather-scarred, out-of-the-way 
Black Hills? “That location would never 
draw a crowd,” he was advised. 

Nevertheless, Josef was taken by 
the rugged grandeur of a sunken mead- 
ow near town. The acoustics were nearly 
perfect. “This is the place,” he said. 
“They will come.” 

The Spearfish Chamber of Com- 
merce and other local groups raised 
some $38,000—enough to build an im- 
pressive stage and 6,000 seats. It took 
several years, but Meier was right. The 
spectators came—from every state in the 
U.S., and a dozen foreign countries. 

The Passion Play has been pre- 
sented in the Black Hills ever since, 
though suspended for several years dur- 
ing World War II when many of its cast 
entered the service and gasoline ration- 
ing restricted attendance. 


The play’s second home, in Lake 
Wales, followed the Spearfish pattern 
closely. Local businessmen approached 
Meier, and through a Chamber’ of Com- 
merce drive, together with private and 
state loans, built a $150,000 concrete 
amphitheater. No one is certain when 
this debt will be paid; strangely, no one 
appears much concerned about it. 

It is this non-commercial aspect 
which Meier believes has actually con- 
tributed to the play’s success. There are 
no concession booths at either amphi- 
theater; only souvenir programs are 
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sold. Practically every road performance 
is sponsored by a service or civic or- 
ganization, and a large share of the pro- 
ceeds goes ‘to charity. No one has ever 
been denied entrance for lack of admis- 
sion price. Aside from a modest emer- 
gency reserve, profits are plowed back 
into the production. 

“Passion Play isn’t meant to be a 
money-maker,” says Rogers. “If it were 
a great success commercially, it could 
easily become a moral failure.” 


The guiding force behind the 
play is, at 47, a trim, round-faced man 
of medium height. Meier’s dark, straight 
hair is thinning; an abbreviated mus- 
tache lends him the air, perhaps, of a 
successful physician—which was once 
his goal. In street garb he has frequent- 
ly gone unrecognized by the 100-odd 
“extras” recruited locally for the play. 

In excellent physical condition, he 
shoulders a 160-lb. hollow wooden cross, 
carrying it several hundred yards dur- 
ing each outdoor performance. He has 
trained himself to hang motionless dur- 
ing the 12-minute Crucifixion scene, 
gripping special U-shaped spikes. 

He has built a 7-room home on a 
slope behind the huge stage at Spear- 
fish; his bedroom window boasts the 
only view in the state which includes 
five grazing camels. 

He insists on attending personally 
to the myriad business details of the 
play. This prevents him, usually, from 
laboring as he would prefer on the 
small cattle ranch he owns nearby. 

Meier discusses his concept of 
Christ easily and positively. 

“I am most concerned with His hu- 
man aspect,” he says in a low, precise 
voice. “So many people are prone to 
forget that side of Him, yet that is 
where His greatness lies. 

“But no matter whether you con- 
sider him entirely as a Divinity, or as a 
great teacher, you must be struck with 
the irrevocable truth of what He said. 
There is not a flaw anywhere; His 
teachings apply as well to this atomic 
age, with all its mathematical complica- 
tions, as to the simple existence of a 
medieval peasant.” 

Infrequently, Josef meets a person 
who considers it presumptuous of him 
to attempt to portray the Christus. As a 
rule, he says. attendance at a perform- 
ance allays these doubts—a particular 
point is made of invitifig local clergy- 
men wherever the play is shown. “You 
look at paintings depicting scenes from 
the life of Christ; you hear and sing 
sacred music,” he says. “I see no reason 
why the medium of the stage should not 
be utilized to tell His story.” 


How has the passion play af- 
fected his life? Meier is brief on this 
point: he thinks a moment, and says: 

“T suppose chiefly it has taught me 
to see our own weaknesses more easily. 
It would be impossible to work in this 
play in any capacity without being in- 
fluenced to some degree. You would be 
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Yes—church-going people of almost every denomination—have most often 
chosen the Hammond Organ for their church. They have chosen it after 
investigating all other organs. 


As a result, well over 35,000 churches enrich the sacred music of their 
services with the Hammond Organ. These include great cathedrals as well 
as small chapels. Here are only a few of the reasons for this overwhelming 
preference: 


World’s lowest-cost complete organ 


The Hammond Organ is the world’s lowest-cost complete organ for the 
church. It is true to pitch, can never get out of tune. It provides hundreds 
of rich church tones—makes music of cathedral quality possible even in 
the smallest church. 


Easy to play 


The Hammond Organ is surprisingly easy to play. Even a beginner can 
produce acceptable music for church services with a few weeks of prac- 
tice. And the trained musician or accomplished organist will find the 
Hammond Organ offers almost limitless resources. 


Many hundreds of beautiful tones 


The Hammond Organ has many hundreds of beautiful tones which give 
truly inspiring musical support to the choir and the congregation. 


The Hammond Organ is available in a full line of 2-manual-and-pedal 
models. The Concert Model offers a 32-note pedal keyboard built to AGO 
specifications with additional Pedal Solo Unit. 


A complete demonstration of the Hammond Organ is available merely 
by getting in touch with the Hammond Organ dealer nearest you. This 
does not obligate you or your church in any way. 


If money is a problem, may we 
offer you our new booklet ?—49 
Tested Plans To Raise A Church 
Organ Fund. Each plan has 
been proved in practical use. 
The 49 plans have helped thou- 
sands of churches. You may 
have the booklet, without cost, 
simply by mailing the handy 
coupon below. 


SEND FOR THIS 
HELPFUL 
BOOKLET 








Hammond Instrument Company 
4222A W. Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Please send 49 Tested Fund Raising Plans and full details about Hammond Organs, 


Name. 
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CUTTING WEEDS? © 
CLEARING ORCHARDS? Taxe THese * 
Tips From MOWING MACHINE SPECIALISTS! 





.. Reel type is fine for smooth,eve 

%. turf and well-groomed te, 

% Rotary type ends raking (with 
TORO Leaf Mulcher Attachment), 

mows weed choked areas as well 

as fine lawns. TORO makes 

many models of each type. 


Get the right size for the job! Dorit 
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with 3 mower thats too large. ) Good PARTS 

TORO makes America's most AND REPAIR SERVICE? 

complete line of power mowers— A power mower is only as good 

a model for every need | as the service behind it ! 
in TORO maintains a nation-wide 

| : ‘ network of parts and repair 


depots where trained experts 
keep your TORO running right, 
Its the finest service system 
in the industry! 
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GET A FREE 
HOME TRIAL First! 


Before you buy, try the mower. 
Give it a tough test, then 
decide. The classified section of 
your phone book has the name 
of your nearby Toro dealer. 
He’s got a Toro power 
mower that’s right for you 
..@ mower that passes 
every test like a champion! 
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TORO] 
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Write for complete information to Toro Mfg. Corp., 2981 Snelling Avenue 
Minneapolis 6, Minnesota. « SOLD THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
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amazed to see how it extends even into 
the personal lives of the cast.” 

He doesn’t amplify on this, but 
there is no doubt that his cast is un- 
usual. An air of warm, whispered cour- 
tesy prevails backstage. The outbursts 
of temperament expected of professional 
actors are rare, according to Rogers. 
None has ever been discharged from the 
cast—perhaps a theatrical record of 
some sort. Even the “supers”—towns- 
people who make up the crowd scenes 
vital to a realistic production—seem 
never to tire of their anonymous roles. 


It is difficult to appraise the ef- 
fect of the Passion Play on its audience. 
Perhaps those most influenced are least 
prone to mention it. But Meier has re- 
ceived thousands of comments calling it 
“the most impressive performance I’ve 
ever seen,” or “a true source of inspira- 
tion.” One minister wrote: “No matter 
how many years I spend in the pulpit, I 
shall never be able to approach the les- 
son of this play.” A Sunday School in- 
structress was prompted to write—six 
years after witnessing a performance— 
“‘Whenever I have trouble teaching chil- 
dren the story of Christ, I think of the 
Passion Play. Suddenly, it’s not just 
words anymore.” 

“We try not to disturb anyone’s 
concept of Christ,” says Meier, “but to 
add to it.” In this, the play appears to 
be successful. It has, in fact, had appre- 
ciative audiences who were able to ab- 
sorb it through only a single sense— 
when playing before the blind, for exam- 
ple, or when it was presented in German 
to a French audience. 

No one connected with the Black 
Hills Passion Play doubts that it has 
taken firm root in America. Josef Meier 
confidently expects to continue in the 
role of the Christus for another decade 
(his father played it until he was 58). 
Meier’s successor may be his nephew, 
Heinz, who now plays several minor 
roles. His 14-year-old daughter, Johanna 
(now portraying Salome), will probably 
follow her mother as Mary. 


The greatest worries of Josef 
Meier regarding his production appear 
to be over. There was, for example, his 
concern over the huge pine timbers 
which support the Black Hills set. A 
dozen years old, they were growing visi- 
bly weaker, a threat to the players and 
extras milling ‘backstage. As each tim- 
ber reached the danger point, increased 
attendance provided funds to replace it 
with metal support; recently the last 
timber was removed. 

This, like the growth of the Passion 
Play itself, has a symbolic aspect of 
sorts. For imprisoned in concrete, help- 
ing to support the setting on which the 
drama of the Prince of Peace is enacted, 
are war surplus bomb racks—the only 
steel available at the time. 

“IT think,” says Josef Meier in his 
precise way, “that is rather appropri- 
ate, don’t you?” 

Somehow, you agree. 
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WHITE CROSS Now Sending Out FREE Information in Nation-Wide Drive 


Low-Cost Plan Pays You Cash 
for Doctor, Hospital Bill 


—includes Maternity Benefits, Medicines, X-Ray 
and Laboratory Fees, Money to Live On, etc. 








OVER 5 MILLION NOW ARE PROTECTED BY FAMOUS WHITE CROSS PLAN 


You and your family are eligible—you don’t have to belong to a group. 
Just a few pennies a day covers all these benefits: 


MONEY FOR YOUR DOCTOR 


—even for ordinary ilinesses! 
Under the WHITE CROSS PLAN you 
get up to $150.00 for doctor visits at 
your home, doctor’s office, or in hospital. 
Choose any doctor you want. (IMPOR- 
TANT: You do not have to take a 
physical examination to enjoy WHITE 
CROSS protection. ) 
(You can enjoy the peace of mind 
that comes from knowing that 
your doctor’s bills are provided 
for.) 


MONEY FOR YOUR SURGEON 


Under the WHITE CROSS PLAN you 
can get $5 to $250 for your surgeon 
when you or any member of your family 
needs his skill. Choose any surgeon. 
Fractures, tonsils, appendix, sinus, hernia, 
hemorrhoids, varicose veins, and much 
more are covered .. . even stitching a 
simple wound ($5.) Operations may be 
done in hospital, your home, or doctor’s 
office. 
(6 out of 10 hospital cases need 
surgery and it usually means a 
sizable expense. So why not be 
protected in this sensible way?) 


UP TO $200 A MONTH TO LIVE ON 


when you are unable to work 

because of sickness or accidents 

Under the WHITE CROSS PLAN you 

can get up to $300 a month for hospital 

care; and up to $200 a month while 

recuperating at home. You can get this 

family-saving protection separately if you 

wish. 
(It’s frightening to have doctor, 
hospital bills pile up WHEN 
THERE ISN’T ANY MONEY 
COMING IN. WHITE CROSS 
saves you from this worry and 
thus helps you get better faster.) 


MONEY FOR YOUR HOSPITAL 


up to $15 a day for 100 days 
Choose any hospital you wish. Under 
the WHITE CROSS PLAN you can get 
up to $15 a day for as many as 100 
days for each sickness or accident, per 
person in the family. Hospital room and 
board are included. We send YOU the 
money. It’s yours to do with as you 
please. 
One person in every 2 families 
will need hospital care this year. 
Don’t let a big hospital bill wreck 
your family plans for the future. 


MATERNITY BENEFITS 


for childbirth or any 

complication of pregnancy 

Under the WHITE CROSS PLAN you 

can get (after you have been a mem- 

ber for 9 months) hospital expenses for 

childbirth or any complication of preg- 

mancy, or miscarriage—up to 10 times 

the daily hospital rate in your policy. 
(The money you save this way 
can g0 for other babyhood ex- 
penses.) 


MEDICINES, DRUGS, DRESSINGS 


X-RAYS, IRON LUNG, ETC. 
Under the WHITE CROSS PLAN you 
can get cash for many expenses you 
might not ordinarily expect to be cov- 
ered. Operating room charges, anesthetics, 
X-ray, laboratory examinations, medi- 
cines, drugs, dressings, and any other 
necessary hospital expense. Yes, even 
ambulance service, blood transfusions, 
oxygen, and use of an iron lung. 
(WHITE CROSS protects you 
against many extras that often 
double a hospital bill. Few plans 
give you this protection.) 
















THE WHITE CROSS PLAN, Dept. PM-4 


c/o BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY CO. 
Chicago 30, Illinois 


Send me all the facts about the famous 
low-cost WHITE CROSS PLAN. 
This does not obligate me in any way. 


For FREE Information — MAIL THIS COUPON 
TS 


The Famous WHITE CROSS PLAN 


issued by 


BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY CO., Chicago 30, Illinois 


eS - 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
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County 
Co 5 or ZONE....... State....... 
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.»- and in England, the Rev. James Rushworth 
and town and county officials prepare a message 
for their ‘“‘good neighbors” in Springfield, Mass. 


HE voice—warm, friendly—flooded 
*i. the living room of Emile Arsenault, 
a blind upholsterer of New Bedford, 
Mass. His young neighbor, Beatrice Fri- 
gault, was charmed. 

“Who’s that?” she asked—and in 
the same breath, “How old is he?” 

Arsenault chuckled. “That’s Rod 
La Porte, a New York friend. We cor- 
respond this way—by wire recording. 
He’s 22.” Arsenault introduced Beatrice 
to Rod—on the wire. Now Beatrice La 
Porte (née Frigault) talks to Rod— 
without wire, over the breakfast table, 
about the care of their two young chil- 
dren and what would he like for supper. 

“Wirespondence’”—the exchange of 
voice messages instead of letters with 
“pen pals”—is now a world-wide hobby. 


The recorder, resembling a small 
phonograph, electronically records 
sounds on a threadlike wire. It does the 
same work as a tape or plastic-disk 
recorder. Portable models cost a little 
over $100. Spools of wire, mailable at 
low cost in inexpensive special contain- 
ers, run 15, 30 and 60 minutes, sell for 


$1.85 to $4.50. 


Today, some 2,000 “wirespondents” . 


in 35 countries trade gossip, recipes, 
dressmaking hints, endearments. 


The Rev. Dyre Dyresen of Ander- 
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FINNIGAN 
GUN EXPERT Otto Berg tells distant friends of his 


work on a Mauser rifle—carving and checkering 
the stock—while his wife looks and listens .. . 


son, Ind., who has many brothers and 
sisters in far-off Oslo, Norway, tells 
them of his American experiences, and 
receives heart-warming bits of family 
conversation. 

“I can hear the old clock on the 
wall, the old pump organ, all of the 
kids,” he says. 


In Washington, D. C., Otto E. 
Berg, a Naval physicist whose hobby is 
guns, tells wire pals how he carved a 
black walnut stock for his superb 
Mauser Sporter rifle. 

From the antipodes, John Marris of 
Hobart, Tasmania, talks with John 
Schirmer in Chicago about everything 
under the southern sun. 

Schirmer communicated with his 
mother and sister in blockaded Berlin 
back in 1948. An airlift pilot flew wire 
and recorder to Tempelhof airfield and 
ran off the message to Schirmer’s iso- 
lated relatives. 

That experience led Schirmer to 
form the Wirespondence Club. It issues 
an annual directory of persons who de- 
sire to “wirespond,” lists their hobbies 
an ' other interests. (If you’d like to “wire- 
spond” write to the club, 5610 West 
Bloomingdale Avenue, Chicago 39.) 

At a military hospital in Japan, 
Capt. Martin Weisinger records mes- 





Now it’s 
WIRE pals 


A metal thread links Americans to their 
relatives abroad, or introduces friends 
anywhere by recorded ‘‘ Wirespondence”’ 


By Harry WARNER 


sages from wounded boys to their fam- 
ilies in the Los Angeles area. Weising- 
er’s parents visit the homes with their 
recorder. Cheering reply messages have 
hastened recoveries; in one case re- 
stored a badly wounded combatant’s 
will to live. 

Lee Ellis and his wife, Lorraine, 
radio actors and producers, described 
themselves on a spool mailed to the Rev. 
James Rushworth of Shiremoor, North- 
umberland, England. Mr. Rushworth re- 
sponded, asked for information about 
their city—Springfield, Mass. 

The Ellises, who now broadcast a 
popular “Mr. and Mrs.” program from 
Miami, Fla., got the mayor, three 
churchmen, the school superintendent, a 
newspaper editor and John Magee Jr., 
author of a book about Springfield, to 
tell about their town. 


Delighted, Mr. Rushworth played 
the recording to his congregation. He 
called in local dignitaries to listen—and 
respond. 

On another spool, he recorded the 
songs of the birds around his church, 
the whistle of distant trains, the cries of 
playing children—all the color and life 
and feel of his native place—for his 
friends far away. Internatienal under- 
standing advanced another notch. 
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New 1953 Chevrolet Bel Air 2-Door Sedan. 


Before you decide on your next car 
see what Chevrolet has done to make driving safer... 


All this happened some months ago. 


In a special research laboratory, engineers put a 
new Chevrolet body in a giant machine. It tried to 
twist that body until every square inch was under 
terrific strain. Another machine tried to bend it. 
This new body proved 10% more rigid even than 
last year’s sturdy Chevrolet body. 


Out at the General Motors Proving Grounds, 
the research went on and on. Part after part was 
tested and compared. These tests proved that this 
was the safest Chevrolet ever built. 


It’s a car we believe worthy of your careful 
consideration on every count. After all, doesn’t it 
seem logical that the world’s largest car producer 
can give you an extra measure of a// the important 
qualities you want... and still save you money by 
making Chevrolet the lowest-priced line in its field! 


See your Chevrolet dealer. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





MORE PEOPLE BUY 


New strength and safety in 
Chevrolet’s fine Fisher Body. 
The new Chevrolet weighs up to 
200 pounds more than other cars in 
its field. Much of this extra weight 
comes from Chevrolet’s stronger, 
more rigid body construction. 
You can see all around you. 
The new one-piece curved wind- 
shield, and new, wide rear win- 
dows provide excellent visibility 
in all directions. 

Easier, smoother brakes. Chev- 
rolet brakes are the largest in the 
low-price field. And they’ve been 
remarkably improved for 1953. 
Extra reserves of power when 
you need if. An entirely new 
115-h.p. “Blue-Flame” engine is 
teamed with the new Powerglide.* 
On gearshift models, you get the 
greatly advanced 108-h.p. “Thrift- 


King” engine. Both high-compres- 
sion engines bring you wonderful 
new performance and important 
savings in gasoline! 

Now you can have Power Steer- 
ing in a low-priced car. You park 
with finger-tip ease and steer with 
greater safety under all conditions. 
Optional at extra cost and avail- 
able on all models. 

Pass with greater safety with 
Chevrolet’s new Powerglide.* 
With the new Powerglide auto- 
matic transmission, you accelerate 
much faster. And you go much 
farther on every gallon of gas. 
*Combination of Powerglide and 115-h.p. 


“‘Blue-Flame’’ engine optional on “Two- 
Ten’ and Bel Air models at extra cost. 


(Continuation of standard equipment 
and trim illustrated is dependent on 
availability of material.) 





CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CAR! 








KEEP THIS RAY-O-VAC 2-CELL FLASHLIGHT HANDY IN YOUR HOME. STRONG, SPOTLIGHT BEAM. 


when you need 
it most! 





yh Only Ray-0-Vac is fully 
sealed-in-steel! 








Full steel protection 
—top, bottom, and sides— 
prevents corrosion... 
gives lasting power! 
Ray-O-Vac batteries are 
LEAK PROOF... they never 
swell...are guaranteed 
against corroding your 
flashlight.* So buy spares, 
they stay fresh for years! 


* 1A new flashlight and batteries 
are yours, if corrosion occurs. 


~) 1953 BY RAY-O-VAC COMPANY, MADISON, WIS. RAY-O-VAC CANADA, LTO., WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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Beans. My husband says just be- 
cause it is an old New England tradi- 
tion to serve baked beans on a Saturday 
night isn’t any reason why this family 
has to follow it. I agreed with him. Now 
I serve them on Monday nights instead. 

Coos County Democrat, Lancaster, 
N. H. 


* * * 


Taxi! If you live even a short way 
out of town, have you ever stopped to 
think of the miles you cover getting 
your teen-ager to and from games, 
shows, Scout meetings and all the things 
they want to do—and you want them 
to? Might be interesting figuring some- 
time. Seems to me there are weeks when 
we live in our car. I'll bet if we just 
headed it in the right direction it could 
make the round trip without help! But 
isn’t it wonderful that we can do it? 

Martha Mayse Burkey in the Public 
Opinion, Westerville, Ohio. 


* * * 


Taxes. If you had to draw a pic- 
ture of taxes you could do so with a sim- 
ple circle, something like this: We raise 
taxes to pay the federal government; 
then we raise more taxes to match the 
amount we have already sent to Wash- 
ington in order to get back the amount 
we have already sent to Washington. 
This is what we call federal aid. 

Enterprise-Journal, McComb, Miss. 


* * * 


We wonder if it is any fun to live 
in a town and not be a part of it. 

Giles L. French in the Sherman 
County Journal, Moro, Ore. 


* * * 


Cans. Now is the time to make your 
plans for the 1953 garden that is to be. 
Don’t be content just to plant the con- 
ventionally accepted items grown in 
most anybody’s garden. Try something 
new. That makes gardening fun. By all 
means leave plenty of room for flowers. 
You can buy canned vegetables at the 
store, but—as yet—no one has come up 
with an idea to can flowers. 


The Hardy Herald, Hardy, Neb. 





How About Your Paper? 

Have you recently read a witty or thought-provok- 
ing, original item in your home town paper—one so 
good you can’t resist passing it on to others? We will 
pay $5 for each short clipping accepted. Be sure to 
include name and date of paper. Adress Press Editor, 
Pathfinder, 1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


We cannot return unacceptable items. 
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Shop at your completely stocked— 
sparkling cleaan—IGA Food Market. 
See what a pleasure it is to trade 
with a food merchant who takes a 
friendly personal interest in saving 
you money every day. 
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IGA SUNNY MORN... makes 


Real 





ly 


A 


Three great IGA blends to 
satisfy all tastes: Sunny 
Morn, Royal Guest and 
IGA De Luxe Coffees. 


Good 


Low prices every day! 





Anytime...anywhere 


You'll enlarge your reputation as a 
maker of good coffee—every time, on 
any occasion—with mild, mellow IGA 
Sunny Morn Coffee, a national favorite. 
It’s fresh-roasted, whole bean coffee 
with flavor sealed in by nature ’til you 
buy it. Then it is ground exactly as you 
wish it, and priced as you like it, too. 


IGA Brand Coffees are sold only in 
IGA Stores—a coast-to-coast team of 
independent grocers who own their 
own stores and supply millions of 
families like yours all well-known food 
brands at’ prices as low as, or lower 
than, those of any food system. 























FOR EASTER DINNER— 


A new cut of ham 


This is one of the three boneless pieces you get 





HERE’S a brand-new way to cut your Easter ham 
down to size before baking, and have two extra cuts 
to cook separately for meals later on. So, if you’re 
feeding only a half-dozen or so, you can serve festive baked 
ham that’s right-size and quick to cook. Besides, Pop will 
find it slick to slice, from one end to the other—no bone 
to cut around! 

The National Livestock and Meat Board perfected the 
splitting method, recommended only for larger hams (at 
least 12 pounds—14 is better). The largest cut—the large 
outside muscle—is your modified version of a whole ham 
(see color picture). 

Even if you need an entire ham, you'll find that it 
cooks much more quickly if boned and divided into thirds. 
That’s because oven heat penetrates the smaller pieces more 
readily. (A 14-pound ham takes about 4 hours to bake 
whole, but only 11% to 2 hours if divided this way.) 

Use a 7- or 8-inch boning knife (be sure it’s sharp), 
and cut the whole ham into three pieces, carefully following 
step-by-step directions on a following page. Have your cut- 
ting board or meat block at comfortable working height. 
Hold the knife firmly. Be careful with that sharp knife— 
and keep your hands and the knife free of grease. 

This ham-splitting is a good job for the man of the 
house, if he’s had some experience with butchering or with 


Easter Dinner 


Chicken Consommé 
Honey-Glazed Ham 
Tart Cherry Sauce 
Duchess Potatoes Buttered Green Beans 


Spring Salad 


Hot Rolls Butter 
Pink Peppermint Angel Food 
Coffee 


COLOR PHOTO: PAUL WING 
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Father will flourish the carving knife with confidence 
over this boneless version of Easter baked ham. Give 
ham our Honey-Cherry Glaze, pass Tart Cherry Sauce. 
For dessert—frosted Pink Peppermint Angel Food Cake. 
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when you split a ham the way the Army does it 















By ELizaABETH GABLE KANTRUSS 


cutting up game. Or ask your meat man—or the meat 
cutter at the locker plant—to cut up your ham. 

The new cutting method was first used by the Army. 
Recently it was introduced to School Lunch workers. It 
saves much time in large-scale carving; there’s no waste, 
and the hams are easier to store in thirds than if left 
whole. Something for you to profit by—no hulking ham 


carcass to squeeze into the refrigerator. (It’s not a good 
idea to freeze ham.) 


Don’t neglect to make use of the bone when you split a 
ham. Simmer it for soup stock, which you can store in the 
refrigerator or freezer. Cook the hock along with the bone, 
and dice the meat from it for a salad or a casserole. 

Unless you’re feeding a mob, why not divide your 
Easter ham like this, for three guest-worthy meals? 


Bake the Largest Cut for Easter 
(See color picture) 

* Remove collar of rind, and trim off excess fat. 

¢ Place fat side up, on rack in uncovered pan, in 325° oven. 
¢ Use meat thermometer if you have one. Internal tempera- 
ture should be 160° when ham is done. Or weigh ham 
piece after boning, and allow 30 minutes per pound. 

¢ Give ham a Honey-Cherry Glaze (see recipe, next page). 
¢ Serve your Easter ham in good company (see our Easter 
Dinner menu on this page). For the Pink Peppermint 
Angel Food Cake: Add %4 tsp. peppermint extract and a 
few drops of red coloring to your angel food batter as you 
blend flour mixture with the egg-white mixture. (We use 
a new packaged mix.) Frost with seven-minute frosting, 
and dribble melted baking chocolate over top. 





Broil the Second Cut, in Ham Steaks 
(Smaller muscle cut—lean, flat, rectangular ) 
¢ Slice steaks 1 inch thick. (Trim edges if they look dry.) 
¢ Preheat broiler; place slices 3 inches from heat. 
¢ Allow 15 to 20 minutes for a 1-inch-thick slice. 
¢ Feature the steaks in our Man’s Dinner (next page). 


Country-Fry the Third Portion 
(From knuckle cut—the triangular piece) 
¢ Slice ham 34-inch thick. 
¢ Heat about 2 thlsp. ham fat in your heaviest skillet. 
¢ Brown ham slices in fat—quickly, on both sides. Reduce 
heat and cook, covered, 15 to 20 minutes more. 
¢ Remove ham to heated platter. Pour off drippings. 


(Cantinued on page 76) 
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A new cut of ham 


(Continued from page 75) 


¢ Make gravy in skillet: To 4 tblsp. fat, 
gradually add 4 tblsp. flour. Add 2 c. 
milk and meat drippings. Cook over low 
heat until thick and smooth, stirring 
constantly. Season to taste. Chopped 
parsley or chives add color. 


Ham goes well on the plate with 
fruit. Glazed apricots, spiced peaches, 
pears, pineapple slices, or cinnamon ap- 
ples might be your choice. And remem- 
ber that ham’s best when glazed, or 
served with tart or tongue-tingling 
sauce. Glaze the portion you bake for 
Easter with— 


HONEY-CHERRY GLAZE 


¢ Combine in small 
oer Ye 1 ec. clear strained 
honey 

2 thisp. cherry juice 
(Use maraschino cherry juice or the 
juice from canned pie cherries.) 

1 tsp. dry mustard 
* Remove ham cut from oven 30 minutes 
before baking time is up. Allow to cool 
slightly. 
¢ Score fat into diamonds or squares. 
¢ Spread with 14 of honey mixture. 
¢ Return to 325° oven. Baste at 10- 
minute intervals with remaining honey. 
This glaze also may be used on a cen- 
ter-cut ham slice (cut ingredients in 


half). 





Or, to glamorize ham cooked by 
any method, just pass the— 


TART CHERRY SAUCE 
¢ Pour into 
saucepan ..... 1 (No. 2) can red sour 
cherries, pitted 
(2% ec.) 
¢ Blend together in 
measuring cup 1 ¢e. sugar 
1 thisp. corn starch 
lf tsp. nutmeg 
¢ Add blended dry ingredients to cher- 
ries in saucepan. Mix well. 
¢ Bring to boil over medium heat, and 
cook over low heat until thickened and 
clear, stirring constantly. 
¢ Before serving, 
ee bac shauna 1 tsp. lemon juice 
1 tsp. lemon rind 


And good ham steaks are better 
ham steaks, with a dash of— 


SOUR CREAM HORSERADISH SAUCE 


¢ Beat until 
Be fe 12 c. heavy sour 
cream 
(Only pasteurized sour cream _ will 
whip.) 
* Blend in....2 thlsp. fresh grated 
horseradish 
2 thisp. mayonnaise 
Serve immediately. 


Broiled Ham Steaks 


Hot Cornbread 


Now be glad you cooked that ham 
hock. Gives you makings for— 


HAM AND CHICKEN SHORTCAKE 
¢ Dice into large 


cubes ........ boiled or baked ham 
(1 cup) 
Dice in same size 
pieces .......cooked or canned 
chicken (1 cup) 
¢ Make standard 2-cup biscuit recipe. 
* Roll out and cut 6 biscuits, about 3 
inches in diameter. Bake at 400°. 
¢ Melt in 
saucepan ..... 2 thisp. butter 
i eee 2 thisp. flour 
¢ Cook over low heat, stirring constantly, 
until flour mixture is golden brown. 
¢ Add 
gradually ....142 ¢. milk 
¢ Cook until thickened, stirring con- 
stantly. 
¢ Stir in diced ham and chicken. 
¢ Season with 1/2 tsp. salt 
dash of pepper 
¢ Just before 
serving, add...2 thlsp. minced 
parsley 
14 ce. chopped 
pimento 
¢ Split hot biscuits; fill with creamed 
mixture. Replace tops, and pour over 
more creamed mixture. 
Serve at once. Enough for 6. 


Man’s Meal 


Tomato Juice 


Sour Cream Horseradish Sauce 


Oven-Browned Potatoes 


Parslied Carrots 


Cole Slaw 
Hot Biscuits Butter 
Lemon Meringue Pie Coffee 


Country Supper 


Country-Fried Ham Slices with Milk Gravy 


Buttered Lima Beans 


Butter 


Leaf Lettuce with Hot Vinegar Dressing 
Rhubarb Pie 


Coffee 
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HOW FIRE INSURANCE STOPS FIRES 


before they can start 


1 
Industry is constantly doing research in new fields— 
in plastics, textiles, petroleum, atomic energy—where there 
. are countless unknown fire hazards. To discover these 


hazards before fires can break out, fire insurance 
engineers are continually carrying on “presearch.” 
This public service has proved its value over 
and over again—in the saving of life and 
property, in helping to maintain steady 
employment and production. 


But this is only one way capital stock fire 
insurance service benefits us. When you're 
building or buying a home, fire-insurance 
protects you and helps make your 
investment secure. It keeps stores open, 
plants humming. Because of it, business 


we 
ee 


sere 


oa rem 


- men can plan ahead with confidence, 
| : : 
| relying upon insurance to. protect them 
{ against unexpected fire losses, 
: 
4 li acenenaniall RE SE i ated lscneneicmtnmmeiesteall i otiieeeiiemmeemeneel eee i creeeeeeeminenell Ee oceania a osteeemieinetmaitaindl AT —— ——— me 
' 
d 
er 
' OU’LL find your fire insurance agent 
' . . . x . . 
is active in all community affairs. But ‘ 
t whatever he’s doing, he’s an example of what 
makes America click. In his work, he also 
competes in an open market—like every 
business he insures. Both must give full value— 
: or they won’t stay in business. And it’s 
- . . 
i from such private enterprise that 
t every local community prospers, 
ce | 


oe 


HAT WOULD YOU LOSE IF YOUR PERSONAL POSSESSIONS 
WERE DESTROYED BY FIRE? In protecting your home with 
fire and lightning insurance, have you also included your 
furniture, household appliances and other personal 
effects? Like everything else, the value of these things 
has gone up. Your agent or broker will be glad 
to talk with you about adequate insurance protection. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT SPONSORED BY THE CAPITAL STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, THEIR AGENTS AND BROKERS, 
THROUGH THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 56, M.a 
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How to split and 
bone a ham 


By Max CULLEN 
National Livestock and Meat Board 












& . - Shank Bones 
Follow dotted cutting lines 


in this diagram with a sharp 
knife to divide a whole stifle Joint 
smoked, skinned ham into 

three major boneless pieces. '!NSIDE PIECE 
The pictures on this page 

will help you follow step-  Aijtch Bone 
by-step directions (below). OUTSIDE PIECE 


HOCK 


Knee Cap 


Leg Bone (Round) 


KNUCKLE (TIP) 


1. Stand ham on butt end. Knuckle (tip) must be on right (see diagram). Use 
8-inch boning knife. Cut in to shank bone at A; follow bone to stifle joint (C). 
Then cut between leg bone and knee cap—clear down to board (C to B). This 
removes knuckle piece, exposes stifle joint. 

2. Remove hock by cutting through stifle joint (from C to D on diagram) on a 
line parallel with exposed edge of aitch bone. 

3. Turn ham on cut surface from which you removed the knuckle piece. Split 
remaining piece lengthwise into two pieces (cut straight down to the leg bone, 
just missing tip of aitch bone). Cut around leg bone with tip of knife to remove 
outside piece (from back, left side of ham in diagram). Trim off excess fat. 

4. This piece contains leg bone and aitch bone. Remove inside muscle by cut- 
ting parallel to exposed edge of aitch bone, down to leg bone (F to E). With tip 
of knife, cut around leg bone to separate inside piece from this bone. This makes 
a boneless inside piece (from front, left side of ham in diagram). 

5. Here are the pieces from one whole smoked ham. Left to right, starting at 
top: hock for seasoning or dicing; boneless outside piece for baking; boneless 
inside piece for steaks; knuckle piece for country-frying; diced ham from bones, 
for a variety of dishes. 
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Minute Men -— Radio-equipped squad cars and “Your 
Unseen Friend” speed police to the scene of a crime 


or accident, day and night. 


While the City Sleeps 





... both the police and “Your Unseen Friend’ 


are wide-awake, protecting it from harm 


UICK and quiet as a cat, police 
radio car 15 takes off into 
the dismal, rain-swept 
night. 

Up and down and across it goes, 
“‘fine-combing”’ the city’s dark, 
deserted-looking streets. Listening, 
always listening, for the dispatcher’s 
radio call. 


Strong and clear come these mes- 
sages and they are made possible, in 
part, by alloys with special and 
unique properties. Alloys made by 
combining certain metals in just the 
right proportions. 

One such metal is ‘220’® Nickel. 
This is an alloy with controlled trace 
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elements. And when specially coated, 
it “‘hatches’’ the electrons in the 
tubes that create and receive these 
radio beams. 


Another is Ni-Span C®. A vibrating 
reed made from this metal prevents 
“drift” from the station frequency— 
but to keep on the job, despite summer 
heat or winter cold, the reed’s vibra- 
tions must never vary. Ni-Span C 
keeps the set right on the beam. 


These Inco-developed Nickel alloys 
have been especially useful and 
important in communications. But 
for other fields, Inco research has 
“ferreted out” other Nickel alloys no 
less important and useful: alloys 


9 





resistant to high heat; alloys resist- 
ant to sub-zero cold; new metals that 
put checks on corrosion or give last- 
ing beauty. 

In your everyday life, you’re 
seldom conscious of these Inco-devel- 
oped alloys ... although they mean 
a lot to your safety, your health, your 
comfort and convenience. 

..- That is why Inco Nickel has 
come to be called ‘‘Your Unseen 
Friend”. 


You and “Your Unseen Friend”: morn- 
ing, noon and night, Inco Nickel is 
always with you—helping to make your 
life easier, brighter, more pleasant, 
more worthwhile. Just how? “The 
Romance of Nickel” tells you. Send for 
your free copy. Write The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 65b, New 
York 5,N. Y% © 1953, T. 1. N. Co. 


Inco Nickel ..- Your Unseen Friend 


Bin The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 
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Can they really protect 
against POLIO”? 


You’ve read conflicting reports—here’s the 
latest and best answer the doctors can give 


SHARP & DOHME 


Against polio, scarce gamma globulin—it takes a pint of blood to 
make a dose—is good, but not good enough. Vaccines may be better. 


EDICAL science is on the verge 
M of conquering polio. This sum- 

mer may well be the last in 
which it can cause your household any 
really serious concern. 

Actually, dread of this crippler 
isn’t warranted in the light of the hard 
medical facts about the disease. And 
with a newly-proven—but scarce— 
serum which offers partial protection, 
there’s even less cause for you to fear it 
in the hot months ahead. 

You’ve read one newspaper dis- 
patch after another about new advances 
in the fight against polio, about this dis- 
covery and that, until you may be thor- 
oughly confused. So Pathfinder under- 
takes in this article to give you the nub 
of the matter, as of now. 
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The National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis last fall announced 
that a serum made from blood—gamma 
globulin—had been proved a valuable 
medical weapon against polio. Now it 
hints of something better, a promising 
new vaccine that may be nearly ready 
for big-scale trials. Good as gamma 
globulin is, says the Foundation’s re- 
search director, Dr. Harry M. Weaver, 
it has too many shortcomings to be the 
final answer to polio. That lies in a vac- 
cine. But for the summer months ahead, 
before the vaccine is ready, you may be 
able to get gamma globulin if you can 
show you need it enough. 

One of the major advances in the 
attack on polio was the recent discovery 
that the polio virus appears in the blood- 


stream before it passes into the nervous 
system. Most people have had polio 
without knowing it—that stomach upset, 
that slight cold or mild illness that 
wasn’t worth bothering the doctor about 
may really have been an attack of the 
disease. The result is that almost every- 
one has developed a supply of antibodies 
in the bloodstream. 

The serum pooled in Red Cross and 
other blood banks, scientists reasoned, 
might provide gamma globulin contain- 
ing antibodies against all known strains 
of the polio virus. (There are three— 
Brunhilde, Lansing and Leon, named re- 
spectively for the chimpanzee, the city 
and the boy in which they first were 
found. Immunity to one does not con- 
fer immunity to the others, that’s why a 
person can have polio more than once.) 
Perhaps an injection of gamma globu- 
lin, the researchers figured, would cre- 
ate an artificial immunity which, while 
not permanent, would help an exposed 
child ward off an attack of polio. 


Last summer gamma globulin 
got its big trial—on 49,000 children in 
epidemic-riddled Houston, Tex., and 
Woodbury County, Iowa. Half the chil- 
dren got injections of gamma globulin; 
the other half got dummy “control” 
shots of gelatin. Findings were com- 
bined with those of a small-scale “pilot” 
study on 6,000 children in Provo, Utah, 
the previous summer. Among the 54,000 
total, initial followup showed 90 cases 
of poliomyelitis. But there were only 26 
victims’ in the group that received 
gamma globulin compared with 64 in 
the gelatin group. 

For those who came down with the 
disease from the second to the sixth 
weeks after the injections, results were 
even more favorable—6 against 38. Ob- 
viously gamma globulin was a signifi- 
cant weapon. 

But it still isn’t the answer. Its 
protection lasts only six weeks. And 
if the disease strikes during the first 
seven days after the injection, gamma 
globulin won’t prevent an attack, al- 
though it may lessen the severity. More 
important, the supply is pitifully small. 

The National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis figures that after needs 
of the armed forces and for treatment of 
measles and infectious hepatitis have 
been met, only 936,000 doses of gamma 
globulin will be available this summer. 
Yet there are 46 million children who 
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Dim your lights when passing! The cost of blinding an approaching driver could be your life. 


How much do reckless drivers add 
to your auto insurance bill ? 


EAR AFTER YEAR, approxi- 
mately 15 per cent of all 
motorists on the road have approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of all accidents. 


Obviously, an automobile insurance 
company which avoids the “‘careless 
15” and concentrates on the “‘careful 
85”’ can afford to charge low rates for 
automobile insurance. 


That’s what State Farm Mutual 
does. It can charge low rates, while 
offering maximum service and protec- 
tion, because State Farm aims to insure 
only careful drivers. 


If you drive carefully, you are en- 
titled to State Farm’s low-cost “‘care- 
ful driver’ insurance. Phone your 
local State Farm agent. He’s listed 
under “‘State Farm Insurance”’ in your 
classified phone book. 


Other benefits of State Farm 
membership 


1. Semi-annual premium payments. 
Wouldn’t it be easier on your budget 
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to pay for your automobile insurance in 
two small payments each year, rather 
than in one lump sum? Advanced 
State Farm billing and bookkeeping 
practices make this possible for State 
Farm members—at no increase in cost. 


2. Mutual benefits. State Farm is a 
mutual company. Savings from low 
claim costs and high operating effi- 
ciency are passed on to members, who 
actually own the company, in the form 
of low insurance rates. On the other 
hand, State Farm policies are non- 
assessable. You never pay more than 
the established rate for any period. 


3. Fast, fair claim settlement. More 


than 7,000 State Farm agents and 
claim representatives stand ready, day 
or night, to come to your aid in case of 
accident. State Farm cuts red tape— 
pays an average of one claim every 10 
seconds, every working day. 

4. Established leadership. State Farm 
now writes more full-coverage auto- 
mobile insurance than any other com- 
pany, with more than 2,400,000 mem- 
bers in the auto company alone. And 
new applications for State Farm in- 
surance are averaging 2,000 every 
working day! 

Look to State Farm for Life and Fire 
Insurance, too. See your agent! 


State Farm Insurance Companies 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 
State Farm Life Insurance Company 
State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 





Home office: Bloomington, Illinois * Branch offices: Berkeley, California « St. Paul, Minnesota 
Lincoln, Nebraska * Marshall, Michigan * Dallas, Texas » Charlottesville, Virginia « Toronto, 
Ontario « Field claim offices in more than 280 principal cities. 


Hear “Cecil Brown News Commentaries,” Saturdays and Sundays over Mutual Broadcasting System stations. Check local radiolistings. 
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Pressure Pain 


of sore 
aching muscles! 


@ When muscles get stiff and lame 
from overexertion, there’s a way 
to relieve that ache and soreness— 
quickly, easily! 

Doctors generally will tell you 
the pain and stiffness may be 
largely caused by pressure. Sensi- 
tive nerves are irritated. Local 
areas become swollen and sore. 


For wonderful relief—fast—rub 
Absorbine Jr. on those stiff, aching 
spots. It actually helps to counteract 
pressure which may be causing 
your pain . . . it warms, soothes. 
You start feeling better with sur- 
prising speed. 

Get Absorbine Jr. today ... 
only $1.25 a bottle at all drug 
counters. Used by thousands for 
quick relief of aching muscles, neu- 
ralgic and rheumatic pain. 





W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 





W. F. Young, Inc. 
503 Lyman Street, Springfield 3, Mass. 


Please send me a free sample bottle of 
Absorbine Jr.—postpaid. 


Name 





Address 





Can they really protect against polio? 


could use it to protect against polio. 

An allocations panel made up of 
medical and public health experts has 
been established to stretch the supply 
to those who need it the most. Gamma 
globulin from Red Cross blood banks 
and from commercial sources—bought 
by March of Dimes funds—will be 
pooled. Each state will get a share, but 
there won’t be nearly enough for wide- 
spread use wherever there is polio. 

Intimate contacts of diagnosed 
cases and people with especial sus- 
ceptibility—pregnant women, for ex- 
ample—will get priority. Individual 
physicians, following guidelines set up 
by the panel, will decide who is eligible. 
If polio should strike in your neighbor- 
hood, your doctor or the nearest chapter 
of the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis can help you find out 
whether—and how—you can get gamma 
globulin. 


How soon will a vaccine come 
that would prod a person’s system into 
producing its own antibodies in ad- 
vance of exposure—just as a smallpox 
veccination does? Work is racing along 
in a dozen or more medical centers. 

One of the major advances was the 
discovery of a way to grow the polio 
virus on non-nervous tissue from mon- 
keys and humans. This makes possible 
relatively large-scale methods of manu- 
facturing a vaccine. It also eliminates 
the possibility of such a vaccine caus- 
ing brain inflammation and even death 
—as one made from virus grown on 
nervous-system tissue did in 1936. Sci- 
entists at Lederle Laboratories have 
been successful in getting one polio 
strain to grow in chicken embryos; if 
the same could be done with the other 
two polio strains, we’d have a cheap, 
almost-limitless vaccine source. 

Researchers have also learned new 
and better ways to “weaken” live polio 
viruses so they may lose their power to 
cause disease but still stimulate produc- 
tion of antibodies. Chemical methods of 
“killing” the virus to bring about the 
same result have been improved. And 
ways of combining vaccines with certain 
oils to keep them in the system longer 
and improve their effectiveness have 
been discovered. 


A vaccine which stimulates anti- 
body production in monkeys can be ex- 
pected to have comparable effects in 


_ humans, a study made by Dr. Howard 


A. Howe of Johns Hopkins University 
shows. A research team headed by him 
and Dr. David Bodian is trying to de- 
velop a better vaccine than the experi- 
mental one successfully given six chil- 
dren last fall. 

At the University of Pittsburgh’s 
Medical School, Dr. Jonas Salk has de- 
veloped a vaccine which reportedly has 





undergone preliminary trials in scores 
of institutionalized children with “amaz- 
ing” results. 

Salk’s vaccine may be nearest ready 
for a mass test. In a special report, the 
National Foundation’s Dr. Weaver 
spoke of mass trials and said: “Tremen- 
dous progress has been made during the 
past few months—in fact, the kind of 
progress one is accustomed to see prior 
to the taking of an important forward 
step.” 


Such a test will not come during 
the summer season of polio epidemics; 
it would be too hard to tell if the anti- 
body build-up in volunteers resulted 
from natural exposure or from the 
vaccine. 

But until it comes, polio shouldn’t 
worry you too much. There’s gamma 
globulin. And there’s the fact that the 
fearful reputation of poliomyelitis is 
somewhat undeserved. Both cancer and 
heart disease kill nearly three times as 
many children annually as_ infantile 
paralysis does. Even tuberculosis claims 
more child victims. Nearly as many chil- 
dren are crippled by little-publicized 
cerebral palsy as are maimed by polio. 
Something like ten times as many chil- 
dren get measles, 14% times as many get 
scarlet fever—and nobody is alarmed. 
Yet these lightly-regarded diseases have 
their share of fatalities. 

Of the children who get polio, fully 
half recover without muscle damage. In 
another 25% the muscle weakness or 
paralysis is but slight. Disability for the 
last 25% ranges from mild to severe. 

The disease apparently is on the 
increase, although a good part of the 
boost is the result of more accurate di- 
agnosis and more careful reporting. 
Last year’s total of 55,000 cases was an 
all-time high. 


How it spreads is still a mystery. 
Nor do we know why its highest toll 
seems to follow summer periods of high 
temperature and humidity. Scientists be- 
lieve the virus passes through the body 
via the alimentary tract; it can be 
found in the stools of even apparently 
healthy individuals. But there’s no proof 
that it is spread by flies and cock- 
roaches, although both insects are 
known to harbor the virus. Most likely 
it spreads from person to person 
through the intimate contacts of every- 
day living. Personal cleanliness—espe- 
cially washing hands after going to the 
toilet—is a sound protective measure. 

There are still many questions to 
be answered about polio. But they don’t 
all have to be solved before a victory 
over the disease will come. And it now 
seems possible that the day is not far off 
when a simple vaccination may let your 
child laugh at polio for the rest of his 
life. 
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“New power! New features! New values! 
See, drive, compare for your best truck buy !”’ 


New! MORE POWERFUL ENGINES! 

Seven big high-horsepower engines, with 218 to 
413 cu. in. displacement! Three of them brand-new 
... featuring more power, greater cooling capacity, 
twin carburetion available on larger trucks. PLUS 
proved features like 4-ring pistons, dual fuel filters, 
exhaust valve seat inserts. 


New! SHIFT-FREE DRIVING! 


New Truck-o-matic transmission offered only by 
Dodge . . . available on 4%- and 34-ton models... 
saves gearshifting, cuts driver fatigue, gives easier 
handling in traffic, permits you to rock out of snow, 
mud, sand. PLUS gyrol Fluid Drive to give smooth 
power, lessen wear and tear. 
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NEW! SMOOTH, POWERFUL BRAKING! 


Super-safe brakes give smooth, sure stops, with less 
pedal pressure and greater load protection. New in- 
creased stopping ability, whether going forward or 
backing, on 1- through 2'%-ton models. PLUS 
rivetless Cyclebond brake linings on all hydraulic 
brakes for more braking surface, longer life. 


New! OVER 50 FEATURES! 


More than 50 extra values! New styling inside and 
out, new cab reinforcement, new 116” wheelbase 
pick-up. Dodge-Tint glass, higher output heaters 
available. PLUS moistureproof ignition, greater 
maneuverability, rustproofed sheet metal. Get more 
truck for your money! See your Dodge dealer! 


From /2- through 4-ton ... theres one to fit your job { 


DODGE“ TRUCKS 



















_ with 
WEBSTER’S 

NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


ELIABLE tests have shown that people who 
become successful are particularly well in- 
formed and have acquired extensive vocabularies. 
Webster's New International Dictionary, Second 
Edition, is, at every age, the key to success. For 
this is the greatest single volume of information 
ever published—equivalent in type matter to an 
18-volume encyclopedia. 


Help Your Children 
Develop Their Ability To Learn 


With this great question answerer in your home, you 
can train your children always to look up the things 
they want to know—to acquire “the dictionary habit’ 
that will encourage and develop mental growth for 
future success. For in “‘the Supreme Authority" are 
answers to questions on every conceivable subject: 
3,350 pages; 600,000 entries; magnificent color 
plates and numerous special sections. 


You Get the Best When You Buy 
A Merriam-Webster 


This unabridged Merriam-Webster is the same final 
authority that is relied on by the U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Courts of Law, leading Universities 
and Public Libraries. For correct answers all through 
life, provide your family with this great book. See it 
at the best book, department, and stationery stores. 
G. & C. Merriam Co. 


Springfield 2, Mass. / 0, for the circular trade-mark 
on the cover. It identifies 
the Merriam-W ebster. 






we 


H FREE—IIlustrated Booklet of Word Origins & 
a G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 105 ; 
& Springfield 2, Mass. it 
; Please send me free illustrated booklet % 
g | interesting Origins of English Words” : 
g 2nd information about Webster's New J 
5 International Dictionary, Second Edition. . 
a t 
. ia snltiiciliinissciienbennditeabesidinliiecsciastiinesesdibaiitignees H 
. IID. .-cusahgetihabtsesacesnseeniatietidosusiilibipswcaviissatsecent . 
a City & a 
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WALTER CHANDOHA 


Free Cat! 


Nothing to raising one if you know how. That’s 
what this author thought, anyway—at first. 


By Watson FENIMORE 


F we're going to get a cat,” I said, 
“we're going to raise it right. I’ll get 
a book.” 

My wife looked at me dubiously. 
She had been dubious from the start— 
when Patricia had dashed breathlessly 
home to announce that Joanie’s cat had 
had kittens and that we could have one 
—free! 

“T don’t like cats,” the commander- 
in-chief said. “Besides, I'll end up by 
being the one who takes care of it.” 

We got the cat. And I got the book. 
Practically the first sentence in the book 
caught my eye. “Did you ever see a cat 
cook a mouse?” it asked. “Then why 
should you cook for a cat? Cats like 
their meat raw.” 

Such a sensible statement sealed 
my confidence in the author. “We feed 
the cat raw meat,” I announced. 

“Raw?” my wife said, shuddering. 

“Certainly,” I said. “Did you ever 


see a cat cook a mouse?” She shuddered 
some more—violently. 

“We feed it six times a day.” 

“Six times a day!” The house 
echoed with the peal of the crescendo. 
“Are you crazy? Cats get fed once. Even 
I know that.” 

“Cats, maybe,” I said. “This is a 
kitten. Look. It says right here. ‘Kit- 
tens, three to four months, six meals a 
day.’ Then five, four, three, etc.” 

There was a long silence. “Okay. 
What do you propose to feed it?” 

“Alternate meals. Two tablespoons 
of egg and milk, warmed. Two table- 
spoons of meat. No pork, no bacon. Cats 
like round steak best, cut into strips.” 

“So do I,” said my wife. “The last 
steak we had in the house was at Christ- 
mas. Why can’t it eat regular cat food 
that you buy in the store?” 

I snorted, finding the page quickly. 
“That’s a last resort for people too lazy 
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It is difficult to write a definition of the American way. 
But it is easy to find good examples. Here is one: 


“The rats and the mice, 


did lead me such a life...” 


Have you heard the story of Jasper, Indiana? The 
town the rats deserted? And the flies deserted? The 
garbage-less, and the garbage-man-less town? 

Ingenious city fathers had an idea, now known as 
the “Jasper Plan,” already spreading to other towns. 

“Why in our beautiful town of 6,800 people,” they 
said, “must our lovely housewives play nursemaid to 
decaying, messy garbage, waiting and waiting for 
someone to cart it elsewhere?” 

Press, radio, and clubs rallied citizens to the idea. 
A giant purchase of G-E Disposalls® was undertaken. 
Jasper became the first city to outlaw garbage collec- 
tion. And a recent public-health survey confirms 
something the citizens already knew . . . fewer flies 
and rats . . . with the resulting improvement in 
general health. 

Other cities picked up the idea. Herrin, Illinois. 
Then Mount Dora, Florida. 

Shorewood Hills, a suburb of Madison, Wisconsin, 
bought G-E Disposalls for its 475 homes, paid for 


them, keeps title. We may be witnessing a revolution 


in mama’s kitchen, not to mention family health. 

This revolution began with General Electric re- 
search, way back in 1931. First units were built in 1935. 
Now over a quarter million G-E Disposalls are in- 
stalled across the country. Over a million dollars was 
invested to bring this device to its present perfection. 
Now it looks as if it was certainly worth the effort. 

We're not telling you this story to try to sell you 
Disposalls. That’s the job of another very capable 
department of General Electric. Though if any city 
fathers read this, and are interested, a letter to General 
Electric Public Relations, Room 123-2, Schenectady, 
N. Y., will bring further information. 

We're telling you this story with another point in 
mind. Somebody has to pioneer things. Somebody has 
to dream a bit, work a lot, spend a lot, and worry a lot 
to get better things going. Finally things happen. 

Looking ahead, five, ten, fifteen years — and doing 
something — is the aim of General Electric. We like 
the responsibility, because we like the results. We 


think you do too. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Simplicity 
, a a oe Us PAT OFF 


Your 


Dollar 


AMERICA’S NO. 1 
GARDEN TRACTOR 


lists for as little as 





410500 





buys more 


®@ Versatile Simplicity handles over two 
dozen common yard and garden chores 
with uncommon ease and efficiency. Imple- 
ments attach in less than a minute — with- 
out tools — with Simplicity’s patented 
“Quick-Hitch.” 


Now four great models offer a choice of 
practical, low-cost power for every yard 
or garden job. The big 5 HP Model V has 
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FOUR VERSATILE MODELS 1953 


NEW 2 HP Model J — Built for the average yard. Special rotary 
attachments to mow lawns, plow snow, cut weeds, 
RS SE eee a 


ERE RARE SEE OE Saar aaeee eee $105,00* 
2 HP Model L-1 — Ideal for most garden plots and large lawns .. 


3 HP Model M-1... plenty of power for big jobs... 


UE EE TEIIIOE cn drnsccvaconcscescosnssccabbsioossncpscsescesebsanésenennnnenss « 
NEW 5 HP Model V — Utility tractor for farms and large estates. 
Selective gear transmission and reverse ...........scscseeceeeeeeene +oee298.00* 


*Price FOB Port Washington, Wis.; implements extra. 
Low down payment, convenient terms. 





a new automotive type reverse. Ask your 
dealer to demonstrate Simplicity’s work- 
saving features on your own ground... 
you'll agree it’s America’s biggest garden 
tractor value! 


Write for FREE Catalog and Name of Your Nearest: 


Dealer or see the yellow section of your phone book. 


SIMPLICITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5304 SPRING STREET 
PORT WASHINGTON, WISCONSIN 





to raise a cat properly,” I said. “Same 
with table scraps. Bad for a cat. By the 
way, once a week it gets half a clove of 
garlic.” 

“That’s the last straw,” my wife 
said. “I never heard of giving garlic to 
a cat.” 

“Neither did I,” I said. “That’s why 
I got the book. Garlic prevents worms.” 

“Can’t you feed this cat anything 
else but steak?” my wife asked at last. 
“That’s going to be expensive. And it’s 
just an alley cat, anyway.” 

“Of course,” I said. “It can have 
fish and liver and other stuff. And I 
don’t care if it is an alley cat. Feed it 
right and we’ll have a good cat.” 


The cat arrived one night, beat- 
ing me home by half an hour. It took 
two tablespoons of warmed egg and 
milk, refusing a third. Later it ate pre- 
cisely two tablespoons of round steak. 
I got a boxful of dirt and put it in the 
kitchen bathroom and led the cat to it. 
The cat performed beautifully and my 
confidence in the book was unbounded. 

Even my wife, who had had several 
distressing experiences with puppies, 
was impressed. “By the way,” she asked. 
“What kind of cat is it?” 

Patricia jerked the cat up by its 
tail, until its hind feet were suspended 
above the floor. “I think,” said our eight- 
year-old, “that it’s a girl cat.” 

My wife looked at me, and I could 
read the unspoken thoughts in her mind. 

Some of her friends expressed as- 
tonishment when they heard of Misty’s 
menu. “I don’t even heat milk for the 
baby,” one of them said. Another said 
she’d been raised on a farm where they 
had dozens of cats and had never heard 
of such nonsense. 

Nevertheless, we continued to go by 
the book and I congratulated myself 
that this was one kitten that would grow 
up to cathood just right. 

Misty, it developed, didn’t care too 
much for liver, after her initial steak 
diet, and wasn’t too fond of some of 
the other substitutes, but that didn’t 
bother me at the moment. Both Bobby, 
our 13-year-old, and Patricia were crazy 
over her, and even my wife unbent. 

She gave me a withering eye when 
she returned one Saturday from shop- 
ping and found that Misty had been 
chewed up slightly by a larger neighbor 
cat. “That’s a fine way to take care of 
the poor little thing,” she said. 


The next week she took the cat to 
the veterinarian. The vet, it turned out, 
had an office with the antiseptic smell 
of the best hospital in town. A sign 
assured own'ts that specially treated 
air in the room prevented germs from 
leaping from one sick pet to another. 
The proprietor was sure Misty’s leg and 
shoulder would heal. 

“How much did that cost?” I de- 
manided. 

“Only five dollars,” my wife said. 
“Did you think I could go around all 
week watching her suffer?” 
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My wife, however, remained uncon- 
vinced that the book had to be followed 
so closely. She showed me a newspaper 
clipping which told how one woman had 
raised cats to vigorous maturity on 
bread and milk, vegetables and table 
scraps. 

“T’ll take the word of the expert 
who wrote the book,” I said. 

“Just the same,” Harriet said, “I'd 
like to see Joanie’s cat. Joanie kept an- 
other kitten out of the same litter as 
Misty and I know they aren’t feeding 
it the same way. And I'll bet anything 
she’s bigger.” 


I explained how impossible this 
was, but one afternoon, when Joanie 
brought her cat around, it definitely was 
bigger and fatter. Unnerved, I asked 
what they fed her. 

“Oh,” Joanie said, “we use oatmeal 
and canned dog food.” 

I left the living room hurriedly. I 
felt better later, however, when Patricia 
disclosed that the two kittens had 
promptly got into a sisterly brawl. 
“And,” Patricia said, “Misty chased 
Joanie’s kitten under the couch.” 

The cat has failed us in only one 
way. We moved her box of dirt to the 
cellar after the kitchen bathroom began 
smelling strongly like the lion house at 
the zoo. It took two weeks and several 
small crises to get Misty to understand 
the change. That aside, she’s caught on 
to several things not in the book. 

She’s learned to come when called 
(accomplished by calling her for meals 
to unexpected places such as the bed- 
rooms, bathroom or living room) ; she’s 
learned that the sound of the television 


set means someone’s upstairs. She'll: 


scratch at the children’s doors after 
they’ve gone to bed, follow my wife ev- 
erywhere and stick close to us outdoors. 
She trails the kids like a puppy and 
once followed Bobby to the school bus 
stop. 

My wife, who literally had never 
touched a cat, now allows Misty to sit 
in her lap. The two of them seem to 
understand each other. Maybe it’s be- 
cause somehow my wife has come to do 
most of the feeding and taking care of 
Misty. Anyhow, it’s a close alliance. And 
it hasn’t always worked out best for me. 


An example occurred the other 
week when I came home to dinner ready 
for the rest of the roast beef we'd had 
the night before. On the table was a 
small bowl of tuna fish salad. “Where’s 
the roast beef?” I demanded. 

“Oh,” said Harriet, “I fed that to 
the cat.” 

“To the cat?” I exploded. “That 
roast beef cost four dollars! The tuna 
fish cost 37¢. Why couldn’t the cat eat 
the tuna fish?” 

“The cat,” Harriet said, with fire 
in her eyes, “doesn’t like tuna fish! 
And the book prescribes beef—remem- 
ber?” . 

All I’m hoping now is that we don’t 
have kittens. 
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"“There’ more tobacco in 
every pocket tin of RA. 
these days and that 
makes t€ mighty easy 

on the pocketbook!" 


Popular ballad singer and 
star of “‘Grand Ole Opry” 






‘Ive rolled cigarettes 
With Prince Alberé for 
3 Years _i€ rollt easy, 

smokes cool and mild /* 






EASY ON YOUR TONGUE! Prince Albert's choice tobacco is 
specially treated by the patented* ‘“No-Bite” process to 
insure against tongue bite! 


EASY TO DRAW! Crimp cut Prince Albert packs just right 
in your pipe. Smokes cool, mild and mellow! 


EASY ON YOUR POCKETBOOK! Prince Albert gives you more 
tobacco in every pocket tin. More smoking pleasure for 
your money! 


' 


sminG PIPE ANDI EASY TO ROLL! You can’t beat Prince Albert for a “makin’s” 
ONG yin TOBACCO cigarette! Rolls easy ... stays put . . . doesn’t dribble out 
< IGARE! - the ends! *Process Patented July 30, 1907 


Jrince Albert 


AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING SMOKING TOBACCO! 
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Accuracy pays off. . shoot 





Super-X 


22 CARTRIDGES 


The reward on a 22 cartridge comes 
’way out at 100 yards or more, 
where the smashing wallop of 
Super-X really does a job on 
marauding pests. Starting much 
faster than the speed of sound, 
a Super-X bullet wallops a crow 
before the wily thief hears the 
gun go off. Flatter shooting 
Super-X 22’s minimize errors in 
estimating range... make long 
shots much easier. Go pest shoot- 
ing, and take Super-X 22’s with 
you. Hold steady . . . squeeze easy 
... watch the black rascals crumple. 
Rust-proof, non-fouling, non-corrosive 


priming. Barrel cleaning is 
kept at a minimum. 





PICTURE PROVES 
THE POWER OF 
SUPER-X 22’s— 


Here you see the tre- 
mendous energy of a Super-X 22 Long Rifle 
Hollow Point bullet being unleashed in a 
block of gelatin. Ripping a huge cavity in the 
block, the Hollow Point bullet has formed 
into a perfect mushroom. Put this power to 
work for you. Always shoot Super-X 22’s! 


ANOTHER 


TODAY'S LINE OF WESTERN 
AMMUNITION IS THE 
FINEST YOU CAN BUY 





PRODUCT 
ARMS AND AMMUNITION DIVISION OF 
OLIN INDUSTRIES, INC. NEW HAVEN 4, CONN. 
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Frozen Prizes Pay Off 


Ice Guessing. Nearly everyone, at 
one time or other, has tried to win a 
prize by guessing the number of peas 
in a bottle. But it took merchants in 
Monmouth, Ill. (pop. 10,193), to find a 
better angle, more appropriate to the 
warm weather coming up. To tie in 
with their annual merchandising event, 
they place 100-lb. cakes of ice in front 
of stores, ask shoppers to guess the hour 
and minute each cake will be melted. 
Frozen into each cake is a duplicate of 
the prize to be awarded by the mer- 
chant for the closest guess. 


Christmas at Easter. An old lad- 
ies’ home in Knoxville, Tenn., will get 
“Christmas presents” in April this year, 
thanks to the thoughtfulness of a Knox- 
ville women’s club. Club members found 
that so many organizations gave cakes, 
cookies and candies to the oldsters last 
Christmas that they got stale before 
they could be eaten. So the club is 
spreading the home’s Christmas year- 
round, bringing goodies in February, 
April, July, September and November. 
Members aren’t so rushed then, and the 
food is more appreciated. 


Luring Industry. Do you want a 
new industry for your town? Are you 
sure you have the labor supply to sup- 
port it? McComb, Miss. (pop. 10,401), 
wasn’t, so editor Oliver Emmerich of the 
Enterprise-Journal developed a sure- 
fire way to find out. He simply inserted 
on the front page of his daily paper a 
coupon which read, “DO YOU WANT 
A JOB?”, and asked additional ques- 
tions about the sex, training, skill and 
availability of job-hunting readers. The 
coupons, filled out and returned, will 
furnish concrete evidence to out-of- 


town manufacturers interested in locat- 
ing in McComb. 


Liability to Asset. There are but 
few bad things a town can’t make bet- 
ter. . . . For years, the residents of 
Pineville, Ky. (pop. 3,890) lived in fear 
that a huge boulder on the mountain- 
side, 2,000 feet above them, might be- 
come dislodged and come crashing 
down. The idea of blasting was dis- 
carded as too dangerous. Then someone 





got the idea of chaining it fast. A chain 
137 feet long was dragged up the moun- 
tain and fastened to two three-foot eye- 
bolts. Not only did this anchoring re- 
move the threat of the rock but it in- 
creased business: Tourists came from 
all over to see the “chained boulder.” 


Spring Promotion. Each year, R. 
W. White of Tulsa, Okla., sends a 
packet of flower seeds to each of his 
10,000 customers, together with a let- 
ter describing the services offered by his 
Fuller-White Chevrolet Co. Mailing the 
seeds costs less than a page ad in a 
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newspaper and yields a much greater 
return. “Not just in customers, either,” 
says White. “You’d be surprised how 
many people bring us bouquets of 
zinnias and marigolds raised from our 
seeds.” 


Shopping Light. A Denver re- 
tailer has come close to realizing the 
storekeepers’ dream of pulling in cus- 
tomers during quiet hours instead of 
just at rush time. His device is a green 
light outside his store. When he turns 
it on, during the slack hours of 9-to-11- 
a.m. and 1-to-3-p.m., customers get a 
small discount on every purchase. He 
has almost eliminated customer “walk- 
outs,” errors and irritation usually at- 
tendant in rush hours. 


Courtesy Prize. To encourage 
sales clerks to be more friendly, the 
Rockford, Ill., Chamber of Commerce 
offers weekly prizes during holiday sea- 
sons to salespersons whose acts of cour- 
tesy towards customers are judged most 
worthy of recognition. A panel of five 
housewives judges the contest, which 
features a $25 first prize and five $5 
prizes for runners-up. Customers’ letters 
describing incidents of courtesy form 
the basis for decision. 





Free Movies. With warm nights 
coming up, other towns may wish to 
copy a successful promotion in Yale, 
Ill. There, the merchants sponsor a free 
movie in the street every Wednesday 
night. Farmers load their kids into the 
family car, come into town to see the 
movie and trade. Anyone having any- 
thing to sell can advertise it free on 
the movie screen. Stores stay open, and 
one merchant states, “Business has in- 
creased 40% and everyone has more 
fun than you can put in a paper bag.” 


Here are ideas others have 
tried successfully. Can _ they 
help you? PatHFINDER will pay 
$10 for unusual ideas which 
clubs, merchants and 
community developers can use. 
Address Paturinper, Dept. T, 
Washington 5, D.C. 


service 
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From its unusual northern-border 
sand dunes to its Dixie flavored 
southern area, Indiana keeps an 
admirable balance of industry 
and agriculture. Loud hum- 
ming industries are: steel, 
iron, soft coal; limestone 
(for countrywide use), 
cement, canneries, automo- 
biles, drug supplies, fruit 
jars, musical instruments. 
Along the “Banks of the Wabash” 
and many other streams and high- 
ways, the spirit of pioneer Hoosiers remains 
on thrifty owner-managed farms, excelling 
in corn, wheat, livestock, and dairies. Visitors 
seek French Lick mineral springs, the north- 
ern lakes, Rockport’s Lincoln Village, Santa 
Claus Village, the many beautiful State 

) Parks, the 500-mile Race Speedway, lo- 
\\\ cated in Indianapolis, the State Capitol, 
~~ \j\ the largest inland city in the United 
States; and historic old Vincennes 
which governed America from 
the Alleghenies to the Rockies, 

from the Great Lakes to the 

Gulf of Mexico. Motorists 

call Indiana the cross- 
roads of America, 
and crossroads of 
traffic. need 
widely diver- 
sified in- 
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UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ALLEGHENY DEPARTMENT 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


ORGANIZED 1824 VIRGINIA-CAROLINAS DEPT 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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21” De Luxe 
Peanslouie Power Mower 
Users Report 


Long Life, 
gi 


They also like Pennsylvania’s 
ease of operation 


Yes, PENNSYLVANIA power mowers 
work like new for many, many 
years. They cut your grass easily 
and well. They help you grow a 
beautiful lawn. They require only 
a minimum of shop service and re- 
pairs. That’s why reliable dealers 
recommend them with enthusiasm. 
Pennsylvania makes two superla- 
tive power mowers—the 21” De 
Luxe and the 18” Exeter. 


7 KEY FEATURES 


Both offer easy finger tip control of 
throttle and clutch ¢ Full-tempered, 
hi-carbon blades « Ease of 
maintenance e Easy adjustment a 
for height of cut e Triple-A 
ball bearings « New grass 
stripper e Briggs & 
Stratton engine 
on De Luxe. 









18” Exeter 


Pennsylvania hand mowers have 
been top quality since 1877. Write 
to American Chain & Cable, Bridge- 
port, Conn. for booklet, ‘‘How to 
Grow a Beautiful Lawn.” 
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Tired of weeding? 


Try a 
MULCH 


It will give you a 
better garden 
for a lot less work 


By WituiamM H. WoLFF 
Veteran gardener 


} he get a lot more fun out of gar- 
dening if I didn’t have to fight 
weeds all summer.” 

Ever say that? If you haven’t, Ill 
bet you’ve thought it. 

Well, there’s a way to garden al- 
most without weeds—and have a better 
garden at that. Why more gardeners 
don’t do it is a mystery to me. 

The simple trick that does all this 
is mulching—which simply means cov- 
ering the ground with hay, straw, leaves, 
grass clippings, sawdust, peat moss, or 
such to a depth of one to threé inches. 

The mulch does several things: it 
kecps down most of the weeds, especial- 
ly during the first half of the summer; 
it conserves moisture and keeps your 
garden going through dry spells; it 
keeps the soil cooler (and plants like 
that); and it prevents your soil from 
washing away. 

One year I cut tall sweet clover in 
bloom and spread it between rows of 
celery. I left a little piece, at the ends 
of four rows, without the mulch and 
soon I began to notice a difference. By 
late summer the mulched plants were 
much larger than the others. 


Tomatoes, too, like a mulch. 
Last year I used salt hay between toma- 
to rows when the plants were about 12 
inches high and before they began to 
spread. The plants grew and yielded 
wonderfully, and the fruit was remark- 
ably smooth with little cracking, even 
though I let my vines lie on the ground. 

Many other vegetable crops will be 
benefited by mulching between the 
rows, such as cabbage, cauliflower, 
broccoli and brussel sprouts. With 





USDA 


seeded carrots, beets and _ parsnips 
mulching is not so important, because 
the rows are close enough together to 
shade the ground somewhat (although 
it helps even them). 

I would not want to grow straw- 
berries without a mulch of salt hay or 
straw over the plants in winter, to be 
raked off and left between the rows in 
spring about the time growth starts. The 
yield is greatly improved, the berries 
are clean and they rot less. 


Sawdust is excellent as a special- 
purpose mulch. It is excellent for cover- 
ing the asparagus bed, and for plant- 
ings of bush fruits such as raspberries, 
blackberries, currants, gooseberries and 
blueberries. Sawdust can also be used to 
advantage between lilies and other 
plants in a perennial border. A cover- 
ing of two inches will do. 

With any mulch, but particularly 
with sawdust, it is necessary to add ex- 
tra nitrogen in some form, such as in 
nitrate of soda, ammonium sulphate, or 
a high-grade complete fertilizer. This 
makes up for the nitrogen used up by 
the sawdust in the process of decay. If 
you don’t do this your mulch will actu- 
ally steal nitrogen from the crop. 

Most people are afraid that! saw- 
dust makes the soil too acid. Actually, 
there is little to worry about— it is no 
more acid forming than any decompos- 
ing organic matter. If your soil is acid 
you can remedy that with a little lime. 

When should you mulch? Well, 
with asparagus or potatoes you can do 
it any time. For other vegetables wait 
until the plants are high enough so the 
mulch doesn’t smother them. 
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Hts all play 


and no work 


when you Go 


UNION PACIFIC 
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FREE! 
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Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon National 


Parks...Ca 


Dam ... Yellowstone and Grand Teton 
National Parks... Sun Valley, Idaho 


Western Dude Ranches. 


It’s just we fun to go by train—by 
Union Pacific—when you travel 
through the West. You haven't a care 
in the world. No question about 
where you're going to sleep . . . where 
you can get good meals. Everything 
is right at hand. 


Let’s consider meals. You can’t get 
better food than is served on Union 
Pacific dining cars. It’s fresh, ‘whole- 
some, and prepared by chefs who 
know how to bring out the flavor. 


Vacation time is near. Start planning 
now. Send coupon for booklet, liber- 
ally illustrated in color, describing the 
region in which you are interested. 
See list at lower left. 

Union Pacific Streamliners and other 
fine trains provide excellent daily serv- 
ice westward from Chicago, St. Louis 
and Kansas City ... eastward from 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland. 
For complete information, consult 
your travel or ticket agent. 


A point to remember: 


Save your car. Enjoy the advantages of train travel and rent a cat 
at your destination for sightseeing. Rates are low. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Room 594, Omaha 2, Nebraska 
1 am interested in region named below. 


n Pacific serves the following 


vacation regions. Mail coupon for 


free illustrated booklet. 


REGION 


lifornia...Las Vegas-Hoover 


Northwest... Colorado... 


CITY. 


Also send information about All-Expense Vacation Tours [] 
If student state age. 


Please send free booklet. 


NAME 


ADDRESS _ 


ZONE STATE 


' 


and special material will be enclosed. | 
oes sor wisn 
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EVERY SPRING. Just 80c gives you a dozen tulips; 30c more, a few hya- 
cinths to set them off—something the whole family will watch for. A cedar 
will be a lively green all winter. No need to have drab spots anywhere! 


A few minutes time—a few dollars’ 
worth of plants —will make the old back 


porch look like a million all summer long 


SAME SPOT ALL SUMMER. Right beside the bulbs, you plant roses. 
They start blooming the same summer, trade off with the bulbs to give you 
color until frost. These four floribundas cost Pathfinder $5, were planted just 
five weeks before photographing. Flowers count most where you see them often. 








$6.10 
worth of 
beauty 


OT out front but in back—that’s the place 

to start planting. 

Beside the back porch, for instance; it’s 
one place you see a dozen times a day. Why 
not put flowers there, where you'll really 
enjoy them? : 

We tried planting a back porch, to show 
you how good it could look the first year. The 
porch already had a cedar at the corner; in 
front of it last fall, we dug in tulips (Mme. 
Krelage, because the big, arresting Red Em- 
perors that we'd planned on buying had al- 
ready been sold out). 

In front of them we put white hyacinths, 
because to make bright flowers really shine, 
you need white ones near. Tulips cost 80/; 
hyacinths, 30¢. 

Then, to cover the bare spot alongside 
the bulbs, we planted roses. We usually plant 
roses earlier, just as soon as the ground thaws. 

The four roses are floribundas, smaller 
than the usual rose. but a type that blooms 
hard all summer and smells sweet—just right 
beside a back door. where they'll last for 
years. They cost $1.25 each, bringing the total 
to $6.10. 

We could have used annuals instead of 
roses. A 10-cent package of zinnias or mari- 
golds would have bloomed up to frost. and 
would have stood tall enough so that you 
could see them from the porch. 


Dogs dig up plants beside a porch? 
That’s easy to stop. Just tap down half-way a 
few foot-long pieces of broom handle. That 
will stop any of them. 

Right now is the time you order bulbs 
to be delivered this fall. The best ones get 
sold out early. And now or next spring you 
can plant roses. $6.10 will give you something 
nice to watch all next summer. 
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THE GREATEST LINE 


OF FORD TRUCKS 
EVER BUILT! 


AMERICA'S NO. 1 ECONOMY FAVORITE— 
the Ford F-100 Pickup—has 
new 6'2-ft. pickup box with 
new,rigid, clamp-tight tailgate. 


Availability of equipment, accessories 
and trim as illustrated is dependent 
on material supply conditions. 








Completely New for 53. °. 








“Fifty Years 
Forward 
on the 
American 
Road!" 


FORD “om TRUCKS 


NEW TIMESAVING FEATURES 
GET JOBS DONE FAST! 


Ford Economy Trucks for ’53 are 
completely new from the tires up! 
New cabs, new chassis, new power, 
new transmissions . . . designed to 
save time, provide quick, economi- 
cal transportation in every kind of 
hauling work. New Ford Truck time- 
saving features GET JOBS DONE 
Fast .. . at still lower cost! 


NEW TRANSMISSIONS 


widest choice in truck history! 


Fordomatic Drive or 

Overdrive available 

y in 4-tonners (extra 
4 cost). Synchro-Silent 
# transmissions 

throughout eliminate 

“double clutching.” 

Steering column shift 

standard with all 3- 

speed transmissions. 








NEW “DRIVERIZED” CABS 


cut driver fatigue! 


New one-piece 
curved wind- 
shield, 55% 
bigger! Wider 
seat, with new 
shock absorber. 
Larger door 
opening, push- 
button handles. 


NEW SHORTER TURNING 


for timesaving maneuverability! 


New, wider tread 
gives greater steer- 
ing angle, more sta- 
bility. New set-back 
front axle shortens 
wheelbase for better 
weight distribution 
and improved ride 
control under all op- 
erating conditions, 











NEW SPRINGS! NEW BRAKES! 
New features throughout! 


Longer springs for 
easier ride, longer 
life! New, powerful, 
self-energizing 
brakes designed 
for safer, surer 
stopping with lighter 
pedal pressures. New 
frames! New axles! 


NEW LOW-FRICTION POWER! 


Choice of 5 engines . . . V-8 or Six! 


Overhead valve, 101- 
h.p. Cost Clipper Six 
cuts friction “‘power 
waste,’’saves gas. Fa- 
mous 106-h.p. Truck 
V-8, 112-h.p. Big Six 
and Low-FRICTION 
overhead valve 
145- and 155-h.p. 
Cargo King V-8’s! 


. 
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C S a e a magnificent new 
CROSLEY CLOCK RADIO 


for only wa | 


IN RICH, EXCITING COLORS—TO BRIGHTEN YOUR HOME 






CROSLEY CLOCK RADIO 


for omni) [998 
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“Magnificent,” did we say? You bet we 
did! That goes for everything about this 
new Crosley Clock Radio... from its 
sensationally low price to the lift it 
brings to your daily routine. 

Wakes you gently to music, reminds you 
of important engagements, turns on your 
favorite programs... all automatically! 


What’s more, Crosley’s new vertical 


THE NEW CROSLEY CUSTOM—THE CLOCK COLOR RADIO 
THAT ALMOST THINKS. It’s the most versatile Clock Radio 
you can own. Wakens you to music or alarm, turns itself on and 
off automatically, and starts and stops small appliances. Smart 
cabinets come in a choice of Chartreuse, Cherry, 


Gray, Black or White. 


plane chassis design permits maximum 
acoustical performance of the powerful 
dynamic speaker. That means you get 
tone quality far beyond that normally 
found in table model radios. 


Hurry out to get this magnificent new 
Crosley Radio. There’s nothing like it at 


anywhere near VCO 
. ° Oncianan 19° 
this low price. aii - 


$ 399° 


vol 




















Sandalwood 





Citron 


NOW MEET THE NEW 
CROSLEY DE LUXE 







Turns itself on and off 
automatically — oper- 
ates small appliances. 
Colored grilles in a 
choice of sparkling 
Flame, Sandalwood, 


Citron, 95* 
or Witow2 ot ° 











*Suggested list price. 
Slightly higher in the Far West. 
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Get together: eggs, dye-pots, brushes — 


and your fun loving family, to make an 


Egg tree for Easter 








See the breath-taking beauty of 
Cumberland Falls and its unique 
“moonbow”. Visit the scenic 
State Park, and stay at newly en- 
larged DuPont Lodge or a modern 
park cabin. 












There's plenty to see and do for 
every member of the family in 
Kentucky: Natural Bridge... M 














y 

Old Kentucky Home... . the Lin- 

3 coln Country ... the famed Blue 
Paint design on egg. An egg cup Grass Saree: ... Mammoth Cave 


“big’’ Lake areas. 





is your holder; or modeling clay will 


hold egg in place. When paint is dry, ce 
1 Dye eggs (which you’ve hard-cooked) turn the egg upside down and do other [ : 
different colors—pastels look specially end. Use different colors, vary your 
Easterish. To make white strips, put designs. For gloss, grease painted eggs. 


circles of 14-inch cellulose tape about a 
half-inch apart, before dipping. When 
the eggs are dry, remove the tape bands. 


Rest assured 


You‘ll find modern ac- 

commodations to fit every 
requirement at Kentucky State 
Parks—whether you prefer a room 
in a lodge, a comfortable cabin, or 
a modern housekeeping cottage. 


@ Full-color 





DIVISION OF PUBLICITY 
DEPT. PF, FRANKFORT, KY. 


Please send me a free copy of ‘‘Historic 
Kentucky Highways’. 














NAME 
i 2 Work out designs on paper, using 4 Now your tree—Lay interestingly ADDRESS 
poster paint. Make circles, crosses, shaped tree branch (one with upturned city 
leaves, daisies. Keep designs simple, so twigs) on the table. Band the eggs with nee pam 
Hi you can copy them easily on the eggs. ribbon, tie to tree with perky bows. £_______ 
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COMFORT.. 
STYLE.. 
WEAR.. 


Most Styles 
$10.95 to $12.95 


over” 


All these and more in the 
dress shoes on earth with of Genuine 


Triple-Tanned| Wolverine | Shell Horsehide 


A measure of comfort and wear you’ve never before experienced in 
dress shoes! That’s the natural result of those super-tough shell horse- 
hide soles, tanned to almost unbelievable flexibility by Wolverine. And 
such exciting styling! No wonder so many thousands of men all over 
the nation are now calling on their Town Shoe dealers for these 
most unusual of all dress shoe values. 


FREE! Brilliantly illustrated catalog of the 
complete Town Shoe line is yours for the asking. 
Address Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corporation, 
Department 23, Rockford, Michigan. 
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Geography 


(Continued from page 48) 
ence”—with geography in the latter 
classification. 

Social Science teachers usually lack 
the interests and training needed to 
teach geography. The College of Edu- 
cation at the University of Maryland 
offers a typical example of “degree re- 
quirements” for students preparing to 
teach Social Sciences: 18 semester hours 
in history, 12 in electives and 6 in eco- 
nomics, sociology, government, consu- 
mer education or geography. 

As a result, Social Studies teachers 
in the first six grades are perfunctory in 
their treatment of geography. Above the 
sixth grade, geography is a separate 
subject, usually elective—but still in 
the Social Sciences division. 

In light of this, the results of recent 
studies are not surprising. Less than 5% 
of high school and college students were 
studying geography at all. In junior 
high schools, only about 5.8% were 
learning world geography and only 
about 3% American. 

The rate of geography’s decline is 
indicated by a U.S. Office of Education 
check of 449 schools. In 1933-34, only 
29% of the pupils in grades 7 and 8 
were studying geography. In 1946-47, 
the figures had dropped to 15.6%. 


All of this is happening at a time 
when it was never so vital to know 
about the rest of the world. 

Whether we have war or peace may, 
indeed, depend in part on our intelligent 
understanding of geography. 

We have boys stationed all around 
the world. We’re no longer provincial. 

With modern means of travel any 
of us is likely to travel around the U.S. 
and far beyond. 

We can’t intelligently read a news- 
paper, hear a news broadcast or see 
some telecasts without knowing geogra- 
phy. 

Geography provides a foundation 
for history, economics, literature and 
other subjects. For example, you 
couldn’t understand America’s indus- 
trial power without knowing about its 
coal and iron resources. 

You run into the subject wherever 
you turn—in traveling, reading, garden- 
ing, making a living. Bankruptcy would 
face the man who located his factory 
without regard to labor and material 
supplies, transportation and markets. 

Yet this is the subject that’s become 
so diluted and submerged—if not for- 
gotten—that our children are coming 
out of our high+schools and colleges al- 
most geographically illiterate. Actually, 
geography is something all of us could 
well afford to keep learning all of our 
lives. 

How is it in your school? Maybe 
you, or your Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, ought to find out. You might be 
surprised. 
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Art International Music Press 


Books Letters National Affairs Radio & TV 
Business Medicine News in Pictures Religion 
Cinema Milestones People Science 
Education Miscellany Personality Sport 
Foreign News Theater 


Hemisphere War in Asia 





People who like to read about the news—like to read about the news. 
Readers of TIME read more newspapers than non-TIME readers do . . . more 
books on subjects having to do with the news . . . more magazines with the 
emphasis on the news. 

We think you are that kind of person—and that is why we are inviting 
you to become a TIME reader in the easiest possible way. This offers you— 





TO PATHFINDER READERS ONLY 


—three copies of TIME. Thus, you can find out for yourself (without charge) 
what it is to get an ordered picture of this disordered world week by march- 
ing week. 

You start at the beginning of the magazine and read through National 
Affairs; then comes Foreign News and International; People, Music, Religion, 
and Education and Medicine and Business, to name just a few of TIME’s 
weekly chapters. 

And all the while you are learning what is happening on the major news- 
fronts of the world, you are being entertained and interested by the sharp, 
clear, graphic writing for which TIME is famous. 

You are getting not only the important historical events of our day—but 
also the significant trivia, the chuckle-making anecdotes, the little human 
touches which are characteristic of a magazine that believes “the news should 
be told in terms of the people who make the news.” 

Test our claims for yourself—and expose yourself to three weeks of the 
most stimulating newsreading available anywhere. 

Send us your name and address on the coupon below, and we'll send 
you three forthcoming issues of TIME absolutely free—to read, to enjoy, to 
see for yourself how much in the way of news, information and entertainment 
TIME has to offer you and your whole family. 

We can distribute only a limited number of copies to PATHFINDER 
readers, so won't you send us your coupon before April 17 —or better yet, 
today? And remember, these copies are absolutely FREE! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


ee 
. Please return this coupon by April 17. : 
TIME Inc. Room 207, 540 North Michigan Ave. . 
1 Chicago 11, Illinois 4 
‘ Please send me, without charge or obligation, the £ 
: three isssues of TIME you offered in PATHFINDER. ; 
‘ i 
i 
: name r 
. (please print) : 
5 
; address : 
5 
r ' 
: i rl H 
: PAL 
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Savage... Stevens....c& Rifles 


Shoot . . . Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter—year ’round— 
with a Savage or Stevens *‘22”’ rifle. They're built to give 
you top dependability—more exclusive features—more value 


and more shooting fun in any season! 


You'll find just the ‘*22”’ you want in the complete Savage- 
Stevens line of lightning fast auto-loaders—smooth oper- 
ating slide and bolt action repeaters and handy, reliable 
single shot rifles. Stop in and look ‘em over at your 
dealer’s today. Send for free catalog. Savage Arms Cor- 
poration, Firearms Division, Chicopee Falls, Mass, 






Sturdy, simple action—quickly disas- 
sembled, witbout tools, for cleaning. 


$46.80 


Short forearm stroke—slide travels 
only 144” in loading and ejecting. 


a 







$43.85 





Loaded 
NOT Cocked 


Te 


@SAvAcE 


SAVAGE = WORCESTER Power ond Mand Lown Mowe 


Hand Independent 
Cocked J of Bolt 


oF 
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Stevens Model 87 —.22 cal. auto-loading, 
tubular magazine rifle. Just the accurate, 
moderately priced rifle for rapid fire shoot- 
Ing at pests, small running game and for 
year round plinking fun. “15 sbots as fast as 
you can pull the trigger.” A three-in-one rifle 
—instantly adjustable as auto-loader, bolt 
action repeater or single shot rifle. (Model 
85—same but with 5-shot clip magazine.) 






Savage Model 29 — .22 cal. slide action re- 
peating rifle. The famous “22” with the 
sbort slide action. A flick of the wrist ejects 
and loads cartridges smoothly, surely, with- 
out disturbing aim or rifle position. De- 

ndable hammerless action . . . one-piece 

It — removable without tools for clean- 
ing ...single takedown screw... walnut 
stock ...extra long slide handle, grooved 
for firm gfrip...accurate sighting equip- 
ment. 


Stevens Model 15 —.22 cal. single shot, bolt 
action rifle. Stock correctly proportioned for 

th grown-ups and youngsters. Hand-cock- 
ing action, independent of bolt, provides 
maximum safety. Other features include: 
Bolt handle directly over trigger for fast 
operation . . . new stock with handsome 
black-tipped fore-arm ... 24” barrel . . . gold 
bead front sight and open rear sight with 
elevator. 













Your town 
(Continued from page 27) 


“Guess there is some kind of history 
tied up with that.” 

“How can I get over there?” 

“Can't. Not this early in the year. 
This summer you probably could find 
somebody who'd take you over in a boat. 
There’s some farms on the island.” 

Back in the car I checked a history 
book I’d brought along. The “some kind 
of history” was a fabulous story. 

In the early 1800s a wealthy Irish 
nobleman named Blennerhassett had 
built a huge mansion on the island, im- 
ported elaborate furnishings for his 19- 
year-old bride, even staged Shakes- 
pearean plays in the roomy ballroom. 

Then Aaron Burr visited Blenner- 
hassett, still stinging from his defeat for 
the presidency in 1800 by Thomas Jef- 
ferson. There the two men plotted to 
start a new nation in the West, with 
Burr as President and Blennerhassett 
furnishing the money needed for a re- 
volt against United States rule. 

They raised an army and a river- 
barge navy, then were arrested and tried 
for treason when President Jefferson got 
wind of the plot. Looting soldiers 
wrecked the island mansion, and Blen- 
nerhassett, released for lack of evidence, 
returned to Europe with his bride. 

Today the island still shows traces 
of the castle where Burr and Blenner- 
hassett dreamed of a Western empire. 


After backtracking to the West 
Virginia side of the river, I found three 
small highway signs mentioning the is- 
land, and a wooden platform for visitors 
on a bluff overlooking the river—but 
nowhere any mention of the exciting 
history that had been made there. 

When I came to Athens, Ohio, a 
small city of 11,660, I stopped on im- 
pulse to see the campus of Ohio Uni- 
versity. Presently I learned that the 
Rev. William H. McGuffey, author of 
the famous McGuffey Readers, had been 
president of the University from 1839 to 
1843. I assumed that seme of his Read- 
ers would be on display somewhere in 
town and started in search of them. 

I found only a shelf of books in the 
University library—but not out where 
visitors could see them. They were in 
the librarian’s private bookcase. To take 
the volumes from the shelf for a photo- 
graph I had to get permission from the 
public relations department. 


My next stop, 80 miles later, was 
Bainbridge, Ohio, a town of 964, where 
I spotted a sign on the edge of town: 
“America’s first dental college. Free 
museum.” Encouraged, I located the 
building just out of the town’s business 
district. 

I tried the museum door, found it 
locked. Knocking brought no response 
so I visited a nearby restaurant. 

“Who’s in charge of the museum?” 
I asked the waitress. 
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CUCKOO/ THAT'S WHAT PEOPLE S 
ARE WHO CARELESSLY DUMP LIGHTED 
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Fire strikes almost 1,000 American homes every day. Want to guess what causes 
1 out of 3 of these fires? The answer is careless smoking habits. A smoldering 
cigarette can destroy your home. Keep plenty of ash trays handy—and use them. 


When you empty ash trays, be sure every cigarette butt is out. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 


Reprints will be furnished without charge upon request. 


sTAL Sp 
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by Standard ‘ 
. protection 
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ETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY «+ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 
APRIL, 1953 


BASKETS. 





FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.”’ 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 


THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 








...relax n Canada 


Over a million square miles of smiling new scenes 
for outdoor fun... VACATIONS UNLIMITED 





GET AWAY into dramatic mountain country where there’s “room to breathe”... with golf 
and riding in cloudland playspots, campfire sing-songs in woodland bungalow colonies. 
Or visit little “picture villages” along sunny coastlines, where you'll sail, swim and find 
enough sand for your own “private beach”. Bring your camera; you'll need it every day! 


DRIFT from one perfect playground to ENJOY “‘life-on-a-lake” with fishing, boating, canoe- 
another. Pick partners for your ing. Explore National Parks that are serenely 
favourite sport in glamorous resorts. green. Plan to stay as long as you can. See your 
Meet new people in “foreign” cities. travel or transportation agent soon; send coupon. 
















01-1-25-53-02 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 


Department of Resources and Development, Ottawa, Canada 


Please send your 48-page, full-colour book on 
vacation attractions in all parts of Canada. 


Name 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Address 
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Neither she nor any of the cus- 
tomers knew. One suggested I ask at 
Gragg’s General Store down the street. - 

There I learned that the woman 
who took care of the museum was in a 
rest home. But the proprietor called the 
bank president, who had a key, and told 
him I “looked honest.” The banker de- 
bated over which of two keys would fit 
the museum lock, finally gave me both. 

I walked down to the museum with 
the keys. Neither fitted. I walked back. 
We huddled over the key ring again. 


This time the lock opened. | 
found myself in a treasurehouse of den- 
tal lore. In 1825 a Dr. John Harris had 
started the country’s first dental school 
here. His pupils helped to found other 
schools. A chart on the wall showed 
that nearly every dental school in the 
nation is a lineal descendant of the little 
brick building in which I stood. 

Display cases, cabinets and book- 
cases contained every imaginable dental 
tool used for the past 150 years. In one 
corner of a showcase I saw a pair of 
hand-carved ivory teeth used in the days 
before modern techniques produced ar- 
tificial dentures. In another room there 
was an old dental chair with foot- 
powered drill. But nowhere was there 
any attempt to trace the history of den- 
tistry. There were no souvenirs except a 
four-page leaflet giving the history of 
America’s dental schools. 

The sign advertising the museum, 
I discovered, was erected by the state. 
Ohio’s Dental Society members own the 
museum and pay for its maintenance. 

There is no motel in Bainbridge 
and the town’s restaurants are unim- 
pressive. Until things change. tourists 
like myself will keep on driving through. 
If they do stop. few will work as hard 
as I did to see the museum. And every 
day businessmen will lose another 
chance to sell their wares to visitors. 


On checking my map, I dis- 
covered that Lawrenceburg. Ind.—‘‘the 
town with the smell”—was the next 
stop, 101 miles down the road and west 
of Cincinnati. 

There wasn’t any smell on the day 
I visited. But when I asked a Chamber 
of Commerce employe what there was 
to see, she brought the matter up again. 

“There isn’t much except the 
smell.” she said apologetically. 

“Don’t you have a buggy factory 
here?” I asked. I had seen mention of 
one in an AAA guide book. 

“Oh, yes. They say it’s the only one 
left in the United States. It’s down the 
street six blocks.” 

Inside the factory—the Standard 
Vehicle Co.—I found myself surrounded 
by carriage parts, red buggy wheels. 
and upholstered surrey seats of an era 
that I thought had disappeared with the 
coming of the automobile. 

The firm’s secretary, Grace Sheets, 
showed me around. “We sell buggies 
and parts all over,” she explained. 


As the last of its kind, Standard 
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Vehicle is a landmark of the changes in 
American living. America’s automobile- 
borne tourists would like to show it to 
their jet-minded children. But they 
won't until Lawrenceburg stops snifhing 
and starts advertising. 

I drove back to Washington con- 
vinced more than ever that America’s 
small towns are neglecting their attrac- 
tions. There’s nearly always something 
in a town that visitors want to see if 
they’re given a chance. The wav to give 
them that chance, it seems to me, can be 
accomplished in three steps: 


1. Find out what’s interesting and 
then tell people about it. Don’t overlook 
attractions because “they’ve always been 
there.” That may be the verv reason 
they ll interest outsiders. Don’t assume 
that present attractions speak for them- 
selves. Use plenty of signs and _ pub- 
licity to show visitors the way. If your 
town actually doesn’t have anything. the 
township round about it may have. Don’t 
overlook agricultural possibilities. 


2. Give travelers and sightseers the 
kind of hospitality they appreciate. A 
good meal or a homey motel room 
means a lot’to a motorist and his family. 
lf he gets these things in vour town 
he'll tell his friends when he gets home. 
It’s the best kind of advertising. 


3. Sell your town to your neighbors 
who meet the public. The waitresses, fill- 
ing station attendants. hotel clerks. and 
bellboys should know the answers to 
questions that visitors ask. Often their 
comments mean more to a tourist than 
a Chamber of Commerce leaflet. 

I'll bet there’s something that visi- 
tors would like to see in your town, 
something you should be proud of. With 
help from you and vour neighhors—per- 
haps the Chamber of Commerce or a 
civic club, too—your town can have the 
welcome mat ready when visitors stop 
and look. And in the meantime you can 
take more interest in the town vourself. 
and get more kick out of living there. 








“Which should I go by, dear—the 
recipe book or our budget?” 
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How ean Practical Land Use 
afleet vour community? 


Through Practical Land Use plans many 
farmers are increasing the productivity 
of their soil. At the same time, they are 
increasing their net incomes substan- 
tially. With increased incomes farmers 
buy more of the things they need and 
want within their own immediate trad- 
ing areas. In other words, by following 
Practical Land Use farmers can spread 
prosperity and security in the communi- 
ties where they live. 


Merchants and Craftsmen can en- 
joy more business and thus serve the 


community more satisfactorily. 


Schools, Churches, Hospitals and 
Public Institutions can meet the re- 
quirements of the community more ade- 
quately as a result of greater financial 


support. 


Everyone Benefits From Practical 
Land Use... .Yes. it’s true, when Prae- 
tical Land Use helps farmers improve 
their farms everyone in the community 
benefits. That is why community leaders 


are interested in Practical Land Use and 


recommend it at every opportunity. So, 
even if you are not a farmer, you can, 
by your influence and knowledge, help 
farmers near you increase their incomes 
through Practical Land Use... you can 
also help to establish prosperity and 
security in your entire community 
through the same means. 


Your Red Brand Fence Dealer will 
be glad to help you get the facts about 
Practical Land Use. Ask him to show 
you a copy of the new, colorfully illus- 
trated book, “Willing Acres.” It con- 
tains essential facts about Practical Land 
Use. It also explains what would happen 
if a farmer said, “I'd 
like a Practical Land 
Use plan for my farm.” 

The Rep Branpb 
fence dealer is the man 
to see. He handles that 
long-lasting. Galvan- 
nealed Rep BRAND 
fence and those easy- 
to-set Rep Top steel 


posts. 





KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Peoria 7, Illinois 


makers of ...RED BRAND Fence, Non-Climbable Fence, Ornamental Fence, Nails, Bale Ties; 
Gates, Keystone Poultry Netting, and Keymesh reinforcing for stucco, plaster and concrete, 
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Wins 10 first prizes, 14 seconds and thirds in State Fair cooking contests 





gr. << : 
° peoin — a 


Grandmother is Top Cook at State Fair 


Little Shirley thinks her grand- 
mother’s prize ribbons are something 
pretty special—and they are! Mrs. 
August Hinricksen of Lincoln, IIL, 
has won over 300 awards in cooking 
contests. Just last fall she took 24 
ribbons at the Illinois State Fair and 
50 at the Logan County Fair! 

Mrs. Hinricksen really loves to 
cook. And like most top cooks, she 
uses Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast. ‘“‘It’s so convenient,’’ she 








says. “Keeps for months at a time!”’ 


Make Lenten meals more satisfy- 
ing with delicious, yeast-raised good- 
ies. Now when you bake at home, it’s 
convenient to use yeast . . . Fleisch- 
mann’s Active Dry Yeast keeps for 
months on your pantry shelf, rises 
fast. No wonder prize-winning cooks 
prefer it—out of 5000 cooks sur- 
veyed, 97% use Fleischmann’s Active 
Dry Yeast. Look for the Fleisch- 
mann’s label to get the very best. 


‘‘it’s never failed 
me yet!’’ 








Quickies 


for easier homemaking 





Take Foam off Jelly—Press a sheet 
of waxed paper against the surface of 
hot jelly or jam (first remove pan from 
heat). The foam will adhere to paper. 


Give Rag Rugs “Body”—Starch them 
after laundering. They'll lie flat much 
better. won't be a doorway hazard. 


Keep Lemons Fresh—Cut a 34-inch 
slit on one side of the lemon if your 
recipe calls for just a small amount of 
lemon juice. Squeeze out as much as 
you need. Save the lemon in the vege- 
table crisper for future use. It won't dry 
out. 


For a Professional Shoe Shine 
Apply one paste polish to 
cleaned leather surface, with dry cloth. 
Dampen same cloth; rub in 
motion until gloss appears. 


coat of 


circular 


To Remove Old Wall Paper—Spray 
on warm with your vacuum at- 
tachment. Scrape off the paper with a 
wide spatula and you won’t gouge the 
plaster. 


water 


To Feed Baby—Heat his food in your 
egg poacher. Then fit poacher rack over 
a plate, and feed vour child right from 


—says J. F. Wigley, Center City, Texas 


“Believe me, I used to suffer as bad from con- 
stipation as any man I know. 

“Why, some days I was just about able to 
get my chores done, I felt so bad. Then I heard 
about Sal Hepatica and figured I'd try it. Well, 
I’m mighty glad I did. It really gives you relief 
—speedy but gentle. Now, if I wake up with 
that logy feeling, I take Sal Hepatica. It’s 
never failed me yet!” 

Yes, take sparkling Sal Hepatica before 
breakfast and feel fine again . . . usually within 
an hour. Or take it in the evening % hour 
before supper and feel fine again by bedtime! 
Sweetens sour stomach, too! So keep Sal 
Hepatica handy in your medicine chest. 





the individual cups. Makes handy heat- 
ing, easy feeding. Let poacher rim cool 
slightly, so it won’t burn baby. 


ue, Keep Crisping Pans Dry—Lay a 
‘ : double thickness of paper towels in the 
bottom of your clean vegetable-crisping 
drawers. Paper absorbs moisture drip- 
ping from vegetables. When cleaning 
refrigerator, replace used towels with 
fresh ones. 


““Most Any Farmer 
Will Tell You”’ 
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| For Unpleasant Garbage Odor— 
Grind some lemon rinds through the 
garbage disposal unit in your sink. 
These will leave a nice clean smell. 


Antacid laxative = 





A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS | 
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Dish Toter—Stack your dishes in the 
dish drainer to carry them to a party or 
potluck supper. Cover with a dish towel. 


No special packing necessary to avoid 


breakage, and it’s handy to carry. 


Paraffin Pourer—Collect the paraffin 
from your jelly glasses in an old coffee 
pot. (Wash paraffin in hot water before 
storing.) To re-use, melt and pour. 


Keep Sandwiches Moist—Place sand- 
wich catty-corner on a 12-inch square of 
waxed paper. Fold up bottom corner 


and tuck under top of sandwich. Fold 
in each side. Turn top corner down and 
slip under bottom folds. Waxed paper 
envelope will not flip open. 


Keep Suede Accessories new-looking 
—Use vacuum cleaner nozzle regularly 
on purses, belts and shoes. Scrape spots 
with a razor blade or emery stick. 


Sugar Shakers—Empty garlic- and 
onion-salt jars, washed and aired thor- 
oughly, are excellent for storing cinna- 
mon-sugar toast topping; also colored 
sugar for cakes and cookies. 


Brighten Chrome—Rub dry corn- 
starch on cleaned surface. Polish with 
a soft cloth to renew luster. 


Quick Potato Frying—Chop up left- 
over cooked potatoes right in the skillet. 
Use an empty baking powder can—the 
sharp edge does a good job. Punch sev- 
eral air holes in bottom of can. 


To Clean Metal Buttons—Cut a 
square of cardboard, make a slit, slip 
under each button. Cardboard protects 
garment—no need to remove buttons. 


Keep Toilet Tank Clean—Add two 
tablespoons of detergent to tank each 
week, and gummy deposit won’t form. 


To Make Drapery Pleats—Hold the 
pleats with snap clothespins when you 
are spacing them in heavy material. 


We will pay $5 for each Quickie 
we print. Send only original ideas, 
not previously published. We can- 
not return material sent to this de- 
partment. Payment on publication. 
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GIVES You A RUN FOR YOUR MONEY ! Up hill, down dale, you’ll go far 


to equal the value in Hanes Fig Leaf briefs. Double-panel seat 
gives double wear. Careful tailoring gives form-fitting gentle support. New elastic 
in waist and legs resists heat and shrinkage. 89c to $1.10; boys’ 55c to 69c. 
Top it off with America’s favorite T-shirt, with the no-sag neck. 
Full-cut, absorbent, shrink-resistant. Only $1 to $1.25; boys’ 69c to 85c. 
To get more than you bargained for in underwear, 


sportswear, sleepwear—be sure 


THE NAME’S 


P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem 1, N. C: 








“| Found Love ina 
Gas Station” 


be 

; driving Dad’s car when 
something began to act up. The nearest 
service station was the one on Elm 
Street—where we never traded. But 
when I got there, it wasn’t old and 
dirty any more. It was beautiful! And 
this fellow—turned out to be Joe— 
made room for me among the cus- 
tomers. Joe’s the new owner, having 
bought the station and fixed it up. He 
figures he can afford a wife now with 
business so good. So do I!” 


If you’re a Service Station Operator, 
you know Joe could have continued 
with the old station—he’d have lots 
of company. But we all know shop- 
pers appreciate attractive, sales-in- 
viting surroundings. And Joe knows 
that’s truer of Service Stations than 
of many other types of stores. 


So Joe called a nearby Kawneer 
Dealer. They planned a new station 





Garage-Dealer application, 
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Before: left. 
After: above. 
wae ‘ ao a 
ee 7G ic tati 
-—F maderaisotion 
front—one that attracted and wel- 
comed drivers. Installation was 
quick, costs low. Sales growth paid 
the bill, and Joe is a success. 


Your Kawneer dealer is an expert at 
planning and installing new fronts 
for Service Stations, Garages, Auto- 
motive Sales Rooms, and all types 
of retail stores. He can help you pull 
customers in to buy. Cali him. He’s 
listed under ‘“‘Store Fronts’’ in your 
telephone book. Or, write Kawneer, 
Niles, Michigan. 


Ky 








Auto safety 


(Continued from page 33) 


not you. “That’s why you're safer hit- 
ting an object in a car that will crush 
than in a tank that won't.” explains GM 
vehicle-safety engineer Howard K. Gan- 
delot. 

And don’t overlook the lower cen- 
ter of gravity in the new cars. This 
means your car has better cornering and 
road-hugging ability; it’s less likely to 
turn over. 

Last fall, while running the new 
Studebaker at night on a _ 100-mph 
proving ground test, a test driver dozed 
off. Waking with a start just as the car 
was about to plunge off the road, he in- 
stinctively wrenched the wheel and 
threw the car sideways. But the low- 
slung, sporty-lined car didn’t roll over; 
it just slid. 


Preventing driver fatigue is, of 
course, a prime safety factor. In the °53 
car you benefit from many things you 
can’t see but which keep you from get- 
ting tired: better springs, better placed 
and more comfortable seats, less wind 
noise. 

“T hadn’t realized how tiring wind 
noise can be until we had occasion to 
experiment on air-conditioned cars that 
had no wind noises and flutter at all,” 
Clyde Paton, Director of Engineering at 
Willys-Overland. told me. “You could 
drive twice as far in a day in the air- 
conditioned car.” 

Willys has benefited from this ex- 
perience, is emphasizing reduced wind 
noise and flutter in its cars. General 
Motors and Chrysler Corp. have gone 
whole hog: they offer optional air con- 
ditioning in several of their cars. Pack- 
ard will add it this spring. 

Once a safety feature proves itself 
in one car, the whole industry generally 
tends to pick it up. Today, power steer- 
ing, directional signals. defrosters and 
tinted glass that cuts glare and heat are 
on their way to becoming as universal 
as safety glass, four-wheel brakes and 
Sealed-Beam headlights. 

There are many other safety fea- 





SAFETY BELT. Is it one answer? 
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When you buy your new car “on time 


Choose the way you will pay for your new car as 

= wisely as you choose the car itself! The GMAC 

i tok Thrift-Guard Plan meets all your financing needs at 

i one low cost. You plan thrifty payments from its 

flexible terms—adjustable if circumstances change. 

‘ And you establish a coast-to-coast credit standing! 

AN | if) You save valuable time. You get complete financ- 
- ing at one place, without delay. 


You save expense. You get a flexible low-cost plan 


ny Ast) Pr, | that buys the greatest value—and with no red tape. 
Le eG You save worry. You get considerate personal 
~ treatment when you buy and when financial prob- 


lems arise. 

You save trouble. You get emergency assistance 
from coast to coast, through 220 GMAC offices in 
the United States and Canada. You establish a 
nation-wide credit standing. 











when you choose the GMAC Thrift-Guard Plan 


.. offered only by dealers in General Motors products 
CHEVROLET *« PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE «+ BUICK 
CADILLAC, new cars, and used cars of all makes 

Also FRIGIDAIRE PRODUCTS 
DELCO APPLIANCES 
GM DIESELS 





Beware of so-called “‘easy terms’’. 


L Re member: Finance no more 
] ° Stitt Je! than you need. 
... the Comerstone of Wiser Time Buying Be sound and sure with GMAC, 


GENERAL Motors AccepTANCE CORPORATION 
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TENNESSEE 


“The Nation’s Most Interesting State” 


SEE IT ALL THIS YEAR 


GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS — Highest and most 


scenic mountain mass in eastern America. 


LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN at Chattanooga. World's 
steepest cable incline to top; Rock City and Ruby Falls. 


HISTORIC NATIONAL MILITARY PARKS — Shiloh, 
Fort Donelson, Chickamauga; dramatic evidence of 
the War Between the States. 


THE CAPTIVATING CUMBERLANDS — Alli the color 
and quaintness of the Tennessee mountain folk. 


GREAT LAKES OF TENNESSEE — Seventeen 
recrestional lakes on the Tennessee and Cumberland 
Rivers. 


THE “HERMITAGE” OF ANDREW JACKSON — Home 
of the seventh President, now the Nation's best 
preserved historic shrine. 


POETIC COTTON COUNTRY of West Tennessee — 
Modern Memphis with a deep-South setting. 


CHEROKEE NATIONAL FOREST — Original home of 
Cherokees, retaining much Indian lore and legend. 


And in addition, miles and miles of scenic 
highways; bluegrass covered hills and famous 
valleys; mountain villages and metropolitan 
cities, blue ribbon stock farms and cotton 
plantations; State and National shrines; 
National, State and Roadside parks; excellent 
accommodations and a royal 

welcome everywhere. 

Send for my big, free book 

that tells all about them. 


DIVISION OF STATE INFORMATION 
721 State Office Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


{A Division of the Department of Conservation) 


“MOMMY SAYS IT’S A 
REAL BODY BUILDER” 


To help build up youngsters, to give them a husky 
body, sound teeth—try Scott’s Emulsion, as many 
Doctors recommend. This nourishing food tonic is like 
“health insurance”, in that it’s full of natural A&D 
Vitamins, energy building oils and added min- 
erals! 148,000,000 bottles sold—it must be 
dependable! Get Scott’s today at druggists. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 
NATURAL HIGH ENERGY TONIC 








"City'Water Service 


Goulds Balanced-Flow Jet Water System 
needs no tank, fewer fittings . . . gives you 
an initial saving plus new conveniences 
worth much more. Install it almost any 
place; it’s self-priming, adjusts itself to 
deliver all the water you want at one or 
more taps at same time, within capacity! 
Quiet, compact, trouble-free . . . only one 
moving part; “baked-on” corrosion-re- 
sistant coating; no costly, bulky tank 
required as with most systems. 








eames aaa ca, 


GOULDS water systems: 


GOULDS PUMPS INC., Dept. PA-5, Seneca Falls, N.Y. ! 


Please send details on Goulds Balanced-Flow and name # 
of my nearest distributor. \ 
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tures in the individual makes. Here are 
a few: 


® Autronic eye, a new GM device 
which automatically dims your head- 
lights to approaching vehicles and au- 
tomatically raises them again after the 
cars pass. Available as optional equip- 
ment in Cadillac, Buick, Oldsmobile, 
Pontiac and Chevrolet. 


© A power-adjusted seat in the Lin- 
coln lets you move not only forward and 
back but up and down for the best view 
of the road and best position in rela- 
tion to the steering wheel and other con- 
trols, no matter who’s driving. 


® Variable-rate springs and other 
suspension features in Mercury and 
Ford make driving safer over any road. 


© Safety-rim wheels, designed to 
help keep tires on the wheel in a blow- 
out, are a feature of Chrysler, DeSoto, 
Dodge and Plymouth. 


® Integrated body-and-frame_ con- 
struction—which means building the 
frame and body as single welded units— 
adds strength to Willys. Hudson and 
Nash, while reducing over-all weight. 


@ An “all-off’ or “all-on” hand- 
brake is Packard’s answer to a common 


headache. 


® Mechanical power steering in 
Studebaker, the company says, is much 
simpler in construction than hydraulic 
systems now in use. But it nevertheless 
reduces steering effort as much as 75%, 
helps you keep your car from being 
“thrown” in tough ruts. 


© A padded crash panel in the 
Kaiser can lighten the impact on a child 
who pitches forward during a sudden 
stop. 


New tires, too, are playing a vital 
role in making your car safer. The 
“tubeless tire” doesn’t blow; it seeps 
down. Another type—the “tube within 
tube”—permits you to come to a slow 
stop when one tube blows; there’s still 
air in the inside one. 

Standard tires and tubes are im- 
proving, too. The butyl (synthetic rub- 
ber) tube holds air better than pre-war 
types, seldom has to be checked for air 
pressure. And “cold rubber” has ex- 
tended tire life. New types of cold rub- 
ber promise still longer wear at a lower 
price. 


More radical safety ideas have 
been seriously suggested, and I asked 
about some of them. For instance: 


@ Why not make the steering post 
collapsible so it won't jab the driver in 
a wreck? 

I got little sympathy for this Euro- 
pean idea. Said GM’s Gandelot: “Don’t 
forget that in many crashes the driver 
gets support from the steering wheel. In 
all but a few wrecks he might be more 
likely to get hurt if the post gave way. 
Besides, it would mean extra parts— 
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parts which could break down.” 


® How about putting the engine 
behind the driver? 

“Sure you'd get greater visibility,” 
replied George L. McCain, staff engi- 
neer for Chrysler Corp. “But look at it 
another way—in a head-on collision 
your engine could surge forward and 
crush you against the car you hit. You’d 
feel safer with the engine out front.” 


® Maybe a rear-facing seat for the 
front passenger would be safer? 

“Who wants to ride backwards?” 
snorted Ford’s MacPherson when I 
brought up this one. Other engineers 
suggested that, while the passenger 
would be in less danger of lurching into 
the windshield, he would lurch rear- 
ward in collisions from the rear; or he 
might snap his neck against the back of 
the seat in head-on collisions. 


© Why not safety belts, as in air- 
planes? 

Well. this one is by no means im- 
practicable. Such a belt costs less than 
$15 and is gaining in popularity. Se- 
cured to evebolts on the car’s frame, it 
wraps around your hips when fastened. 
It could prevent your being thrown into 
the windshield in an accident. While 
experts differ on the belt’s value (unless 
a shoulder harness is also used, a tall 
man might still swing into the dash- 
board), I met engineers who won't drive 
without them. They can be especially 
valuable for children. 


Big question is whether the pub- 
lic will take the ten-second nuisance in 
fastening them or the kidding that 
might go with using them. Nash offered 
the belts as accessories a few years 
back, but found few takers. However, 
one big belt-maker, Parachute Corp. of 
America. sold 14,000 in three months. 

Whether safety belts (or wind- 
shields which pop out under the impact 
of a hurtling body) are the answer, no- 
body knows yet. But we may have an- 
swers soon. The Indiana State Police 
and Cornell University medical school 
are co-operating in crash-injury re- 
search. They seek more complete re- 
ports on accidents, state by state. so the 
actual “killers” in your car can be 
spotted, whether they be jutting knobs 
on the dash or innocent looking horn 
rings (which have severed jugular veins 
in wrecks). 

From these studies, any manufac- 
turer will eventually be able to find out 
how many accidents his cars were in- 
volved in during the previous year, and 
what features in them proved most 
dangerous. Then he can do something 
about them. 


But one word of warning: Don’t 
ever think safety in design can sub- 
stitute for good driving. One engineer 
I talked to said bitterly: “We could 
build a padded cell on wheels and some 


driver could still manage to get killed 
in it.” 
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“Pl pick up the rest later. I just remembered 
this is the day of the week I put Drano in all the drains!” 


Better to get the groceries later—than to leave 
dangerous sewer germs lurking in every drain. No 
liquid disinfectant can budge the muck they breed 
in. It takes Drano to unclog drains and keep them 
running free and clear. Use Drano once a week— 
every week. Won’t harm septic tanks. Makes them 
work better. Get Drano today, at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store. Also available in Canada. 


There's nothing like it...to keep drains free-running. 














y 
CAN YOUR SCALP PASS 
THE FINGERNAIL TEST 7 


Dorit give dandruff and CREAM-OIL , 
dryness a chance to ruin HAIR TONIC 
the looks of your hair. Keep 
it neat and natural all day 
with Wildroot Cream-Oil . 
Made with the heart of 
Lanolin, so much like the 
natural oil of your skin! 
29¢ 6O0¢ $1 












GROOMS THE HAIR 
RELIEVES DRYNESS 


Get that successful look 
with America's largest 
selling Hair Tonic! 
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The ““WIRE-LESS’’ INTERCOM 
for Home and Office Use 


VOCATRON 


U. S. & Foreign Patents Pending 


JUST PLUG IN... 


—————_——__~—_ |e 


TALK OR LISTEN 


You can move VOCATRON from 
place to place as simply as a light 
lunch box ... plug it into any standard 
105-120 volt AC or DC outlet and 
talk through your lighting circuits. 
Can even be used between separate 
buildings served by the same trans- 
former. Needs no extra wiring or 
installation of any kind—weighs only 
3% Ibs., and uses less electricity than 
an ordinary light bulb. 

You'll find VOCATRON amazingly 
versatile. Keep in constant touch with 
your entire establishment, as though 
you were in several places at once. 
Saves time, steps, cuts costs. Fixed 
transmit position makes VOCATRON 
ideal “baby sitter” or sick room 
“nurse.” See VOCATRON, today, at 
your local radio, appliance, office 
supply, or department store. Or return 
coupon below for descriptive folder. 


YOUR BUILDING 


y WIRED 
ALREADY Y— 

NS OR VOCATRON 

Designers and Manufacturers 
of electronic communication 
equipment and Bristol ‘Circle 
B’’ synchronous timing motors 

—Old Saybrook, Conn. 

Research and Development 
~ Laboratory — Waldoboro, Me. 





VOCALINE COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 


365 Vocaline Building, Old Saybrook, Conn. | 


Please send, without obligation, additional 
information about VOCATRON. 


NAME....02000- 


ee ) 


COMPANY... ccccccccccces Serer rerrer rr ery TTT 
STREET. .ccccccccccccccce Terrier r rr rr er errr Ty 
CY GB, ZONB... cccccccccccccccccccccccccesece 


STATE. 2 cc cccccccccccccscccccccccccccccccccce 








TELEVISION IS NEXT. Here’s the private studio, tucked on to one side of 
the house, where later this spring Les and Mary will experiment with light 
and color, to see what will serve them best for their upcoming work in video. 


Mr. and Mrs. Sound 


(Continued from page 47) 


ish by 3 a.m. they have an uneasy feel- 
ing that they are shirking. 

Only a few vears ago Les Paul was 
known more for his practical jokes than 
for business acumen. There was the 
time in Chicago. when 19-year-old Les 
(then known as Rhubarb Red, a hill- 
billy singer) worked on station WJJD. 
One of the announcers habitually came 
late to work in the morning. That meant 
that Les. who had an early morning 
show, had to read the news broadcast. 

One morning Rhubarb Red simply 
moved the microphone to the wire serv- 
ice machine, and ior 15 minutes aston- 
ished Chicagoans listened to the mo- 
notonous clacking of the news ticker. 
Nothing happened to Les, because he 
was one o! the station’s drawing cards, 
receiving an unheard-of average of over 
50.000 letters a week. 


Once, while playing at a fashion- 
able Chicago country club, Les smug- 
Each time 
one of the orchestras soloists got up, 
Les put a tomato on his seat. The music 
was below par that night. 


gled in a bag of tomatoes. 


The Les Paul of today is a some- 
what more sedate version of Rhubarb 
Red, but his sense of humo? is unim- 
paired. Friends and business associates 
who make the 35-mile trek from New 
York are unsafe from Les’s quick. but 
never sharp, tongue. 

Despite their hard work and long 
hours, the Pauls have achieved a rare 
blend of occupational and matrimonial 
success possibly unequaled in 
business today. 

Something else worries her. She 
can’t keep the den ( where $20,000 worth 
of recording equipment is stored) as 
tidy as the rest of the house. The day 


show 
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before I came, she had waxed her living 
room floor. lt sparkled. 

Occasionally, Les helps her with the 
dishes, but he prefers spending his free 
time in the basement, where he is build- 
ing a new guitar to be sold through 
Gibson, Inc., of Kalamazoo, Mich. 

He lends a hand in the construction 
of a $12.000 TV studio which is being 
attached to one wing of the house. When 
the time comes, he'll do TV films in 
Hollywood or New York. but now he 
wants to .ool around with lighting ef- 
fects and camera angles. discovering 
such things as whether Mary's gown is 
the right color and what can be done on 
TV with a voice and a euitar. 

While Les putters around in the 
basement or the TV studio, Mary is pre- 
paring dinner. Mary's favorite is maca- 
roni and cheese; Les goes for potato 
pancakes. Both are cool to faney dishes. 


Les and Mary are happiest in 
the seven-room house where they ve been 
living since last fall, when they moved 
East from Hollywood. 
recording sessions may be pretty noisy 
affairs, they searched for a place with- 
out next-door neighbors. Their choice 
also depended on the-absence of inter- 
planes, trains, 
cars. Besides, they wanted a rural at- 
mosphere. away from “all the panic.” 

Lest somebody start building on the 
1,100-foot mountain just behind the 
house, Les bought it, too. For the priv- 
ilege of owning a mountain and, inci- 
dentally, a house with 7% acres, he 
paid $60,000. 

But extravagance is rare in the 
Paul household: Their only luxuries are 
a Cadillac and Mary’s $5,000 mink coat. 
Even that she didn’t get until last year, 
and it came about this way: 

They were playing at New York’s 


Because their 
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An all-family boon! 


Instant hot water all the time 


with Dependable LP- GAS" 


Wherever you live, you can have all the hot water your family 
needs, any time of day or night with an automatic LP-Gas water 
heater! Save money, too, because gas heats water 3 times faster 
than any other all-automatic fuel—and a smaller, less expensive 
gas water heater does the job! Best of all, you can store 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas and always have plenty on hand, 


Use this same dependable fuel to end the 
health hazard and odors of garbage cans 
—with a low-cost LP-GAS INCINERATOR. 
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Send 10¢ for interesting 

booklet “BETTER LIV- ~ 40 
ING WITH LP-GAS.” S 
Shows how to select gas a 


appliances, gives new 
kitchen planning ideas, 
wonderful recipes. 


LP-GAS Information Service 
Dept. P, 11 South LaSalle St. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Send me copy of “Better Living with 
LP-GAS.” 10¢ enclosed. 


NAME. ss. Teo. ee) 
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GREYHOUNDS Tour of the Month! +7 
11 EXCITING DAYS in x 


EB TER RELG BILLIE ISIS AGEL EE TS 


Vv 


with EVERYTHING PLANNED, “~< 
RESERVATIONS MADE ~ 
Sunbright adventure . 
from Jacksonville to a 
St. Augustine, Silver x} 
Springs, Tampa, sk 
Miami, Key West; <p 
10 nights’ hotel. 


Greyhound round-trip 
fare from your home, 
Prices subject to change. 


ec? 


x; Plus U. S. Tax — Add 


= 
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GREYHOUND 


eeeverve wee eee eee 


oe Y Hundreds of other tours te choose from! = 
Mail to Greyhound Information Center, 
105 W. Madison, Chicago 2, Ill. for free 
folder describing 50 Expense-Paid Tours. 





Name___ 


Address __ 





City & State 


PA-4-$3 
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Smart copy cats 


follow the fashion in travel funds 
NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 


A most important part of your travel ward- 
robe is a wallet of National City Bank 
Travelers Checks. They'll buy anything 
you need on your journey, anywhere. 
Safer than cash, because if they are lost 
or stolen their value is promptly refunded. 
Cost 75¢ per $100. In denominations of 
$10, $20, $50, $100. Good until used. Buy 
them at your Bank. 


The best thing you know wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
e Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation , 
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Paramount theater, when Mary fell ill. 
Today she diagnoses it as a bad case of 
stage fright. It appeared that the entire 
run would have to be canceled. Les 
worked a quick piece of offstage magic. 
He dashed off to a fashionable furrier’s, 
bought a mink coat. Mary never missed 
a performance. 

Les regards his marriage to Mary 
the most important event in his life. But 
Lester Polfus of Waukesha, Wis., and 
Colleen Sunimers of Pasadena, Calif., 
(their real names) almost did not meet 
at all. Young Colleen had been a Les 
Paul fan for many years. All her friends 
knew about her crush. One day she got 
a call from a man who identified him- 
self as Les Paul. Les said he was look- 
ing for a girl who could play the guitar 


and sing, and a friend on the Autry 
show (on which Mary was then sing- 


ing) had told him about her. 

Sure that this was a joke played on 
her by some friend, Mary neglected 
even to take down the address and phone 
number Les gave her. But an hour later, 
she changed her mind, went to see him. 

“l remembered the address all 
right,” she says. 

Her first glance filled her with dis- 
may. 


“His hair stood straight up as 
though it had not been combed _ for 
years,” she recalls. “He had on a dirty 


old shirt and a beat-up pair of trousers. 
Belieye me. this wasn’t the Les Paul | 
had dreamed about.” 


Soon Les started to romance her 
(he combed his hair, put on a new shirt 
and a good suit). A couple of years later 
they were playing in a Milwaukee night 
club. The owner said he’d throw a party 


if they got married right there. They'd | 
had it in mind anyway, so they were 


married the same week. 

Meantime, Colleen Summers had 
become Mary Ford. Colleen was identi- 
fied with hillbilly music on the West 
Coast, so Les thought it smart to rename 
her. He searched for the “sweetest” 
name (Mary) and the one that would 
“clearly mean success.” To him that 
was Ford. 

Since fame has come to them, nei- 
ther Les nor Mary attempts to define its 
causes. When I asked Les what he would 
call their type of music, he was startled. 

“Type?” he asked with a puzzled 
frown. “Darned if I know.” 

With success apparently firmly on 
their side. Les and Mary are working 
harder than ever. “It’s one thing to be- 
come a champ. It’s quite another to stay 
on top,” Les explains. 

But the real cause for his continued 
drive lies deeper. Although they own a 
song publishing firm and are star per- 
formers on records, in TV, radio, thea- 
ters and the juke box, Les Paul thinks 
this is the time to broaden out into other 
fields: his own TV show, movies and 
other commercial enterprises. That’s the 
way he’s built. 

“Mary and I,” he says seriously, 
“want to become an institution.” 
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LAXATIVE 


That's what you'll say when 
you've tried Zymenol, the 
safe lubricating laxative con- 
taining healthful brewers 
yeast. Doctors by the thou- 
sands recommend sugar-free 
Zymenol for all ages; they 
know it encourages natural 
regularity, helps break laxa- 
tive habit. Get the economy 
size — only $1.25 at your 
drug store. 


os 


Take Zymelose if you pre- 

fer handy tablets or tasty gran- 

ules. Consult your doctor if constipation 
still persists. 


a Wealth 
of Wealth 





Write for free information. 


OTIS E. GLIDDEN & CO. inc., Waukesha 2, Wis. 





DRUG STORES 
45¢ ‘nd 
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GUARANTEED 
BITE-PROOF! 
NEW NYLON sir 


TASTELESS! 
CUSHION BITE 
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Landlords’ 
Club 


Town men learn about 
farming, and have a good 
time in the process 


RE you one of those town landlords 
who owns a farm, has to deal with 

a farm-wise tenant, and admittedly 
doesn’t know what good farming is all 
about ? 

If so, you probably feel pretty igno- 
rant and frustrated—but more than 
that, you’re probably not making the 
money you could. And your tenant finds 
you a hard man to deal with in the joint 
business of trying to make a piece of 
land yield a profit. 

Well, if you’re in this fix you might 
want to try a “Landlords’ Club” like 
the one in Jefferson, Iowa. Jefferson 
(pop. 4,326) is the seat of Greene 
County, where much of the land is 
owned by town dwellers. 

The idea for the club started in 
the Home State Bank. Officers knew 
that better farming would mean better 
bank customers. So Mel Shanda, the 
bank’s farm service director, got some 
farm owners together with a farm mana- 
ger and the county extension director 
over a cup of coffee one afternoon. It 
didn’t take Shanda long to find out that 
the landlords were eager to learn more 
about good farming, all right, and he 
outlined his idea. 

The group would get together regu- 
larly, just like this, with some com- 
petent leader, to discuss any topic they 
might choose. And just to keep it in- 
formal and comfortable, rather than 
like a lecture, coffee and doughnuts 
would be a feature of every meeting. 

For the first session of the Land- 
lords’ Club Shanda got Lloyd Dumenil., 
associate professor of agronomy at Iowa 
State College, to lead a discussion on 
fertilizers. This wasn’t academic stuff. 
but down-to-earth material that could 
be put to profitable use. 

The club members asked for more. 
Crop rotation, livestock feeding and the 
like came next. It opened the eyes of 
quite a few absentee landlords and they 
had a chance to exchange experiences 
as well as to hear a speaker. 

Landlords are happier, tenants are 
happier, and the bank, looking at its 
beoks, is perhaps happiest of all. 
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' 5 features prove: 


Only Bolens offers so 
much for your money 


Quicker Hitching. Patented Snap-Hitch 
for fast, easy attachment of all im- 
plements. — 


a 
. 


2. Smoother Running. Rolls on precision 
needle bearings. Driven by powerful 
engine. 

3. Simple to Operate. Responds instantly 
to finger-tip controls. Perfect balance. 

4. Easier, Shorter Turns. Proved most 
maneuverable by actual test. 

5. Longer Life. Rugged, compact construc- 
tion for years of trouble-free service. 


7 tractor models 
111 tools and attachments 
5 rotary mowers 


for courrthess jobs ail Year roy, ‘Ss 


SS 


ENJO A QUEBEC VACATION 
IT §'S DIFFERENT! 
Tour the rugged picturesque Gaspé Peninsula, the 
mighty St. Lawrence river, the deep, swift-flowin 
Saguenay, the beautiful Laurentian Mountains, an 
the Eastern Townships, with their countless 
sparkling lakes and rivers. Visit the famous shrines 
and churches of French-Canada and enjoy old-time 
hospitality in comfortable modern inns and hotels. 
To fhelp plan your vacation, write for free rood 
maps and booklets to:- Provincial Publicity 
Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Québec City, Can- 
oda; or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


LA PROVINCE DE 


uébec 





























garden tractors 
gave you work. 





Spare yourself the toil and trouble of 
hundreds of jobs around the yard, farm or 
garden. Let a Bolens tractor do the work 
faster and easier. 

Compare feature for feature. It’s proof 
of the labor-saving, money-saving advantages 
you get from a BOLENS — America’s first 
and finest garden tractor line. There’s a 
BOLENS to fit your needs and pocketbook. 
Ask your dealer for demonstration. 


2% We. Aidomaster 
Super Handi-He 
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Please send name of nearest dealer and free 
illustrated literature. 


a 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. * 
290-3 S$. Park St., Port Washington, Wis. / 
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convenience 


ADDS HOURS 


\\ te your New York visit 






~’ 
vo™\& HANDY TO 
f TERMINALS 


‘ Direct entrance from 

: Grand Central; across the 

% street from B&O and 
Airlines Terminals. 


> JUST A STEP 


to major business, enter- 
tainment and shopping 
centers. 


HOTEL 


E. L. SEFTON, President 


42nd Street an the 
convenient midtown 
East Side. 












Now enjoy— 


“CITY WATER SERVICE” 
even way out of town! 


Install a carefree, trouble-free 


DELCO WATER SYSTEM 


No more scrimping on water ! Have 
oceans of it, automatically, with a 
dependable Delco Water System... 
real running water under pressure 
for kitchen, bathroom, stock water- 
ing, and fire protection. 

Every Delco Water System is an 
installation tailored to your exact 
needs. Every Delco Pump is Gen- 
eral Motors engineered to deliver 
every gallon promised and more, 
engineered to deliver those gallons 
continuously year after year. 


For a FREE water survey, why not 
call your nearest Delco dealer to- 
day? Or for FREE illustrated litera- 
ture write Dept. PA, Delco Appli- 
ance Division, General Motors Cor- 
poration, Rochester 1, N. Y. 





SEAL UP DRAFT CRACKS 


EASY! Handles ~ 

like putty, hardens 4 
into wood. Keeps 
out drafts, dust, 
ashes and insects. 
Just press into 
cracks and let dry. 











Visit 3 continents 


(Continued from page 37) 


Pygmy folk (take along dime- 
store jewelry). and go on to Ruindi 
Camp in the Albert National Park. 
From there in the afternoon, it’s a short 
drive to the shores of Lake Albert to 
watch elephant and buffalo, pelicans 


shy little 


and flamingoes. On the way back, you'll 
have a good chance to see a herd of 


giraffe racing across the plain, and per- 
haps a pride of lions devouring a zebra 
carcass (stay in the car! ). 

Life starts early in Africa, be- 
fore the heat of the day. You'll be on 
the road again by 7 next morning. head- 
ing over lava beds and past active vol- 
canoes toward the land of the 7-ft. 
Watussi and Lake Kivu—probably the 
most unforgettable sight of the entire 
trip. 

Step outside that night before retir- 
ing to your modern bedroom: look out 


over this “jewel of the Dark Continent.” 
The glare of a nearby volcano is re- 


flected in the still waters of the lake. In 
soft dark. pervaded by the sharp 
scent of eucalyptus trees, there is palpa- 
ble quiet—broken perhaps by the “kwi 

. kwi... kwi” of some night bird or 
the closer “te th-tch” of a friendly monkey. 


the 


Another fast run next day in 
the bright African sun across the Rutch- 
uru River (watch for hippo and croco- 
diles) and past the spectacular Kabasha 
Escarpment brings you to Putnam’s 
Camp for the night. You can’t stay long 

the day must see vou back in Stanley- 
ville with time to rest or shop for native 
carvings. Or you could watch fish being 
netted in the foaming waters at the foot 
of Stanley Falls. 

\ night’s sleep and you’re off on 
the next lap. in a four-engined Sabena 
Skymaster for the daylight flight down 
the long course of the Nile to Cairo. 

From the airport, you'll drive 

through the city of mosques and bazaars 
to the Semiramis Hotel. Step out for a 
moment before you go to bed. Hear the 
cry of street vendors, watch the shuffling 
\rab crowd, listen to the Moorish music 
from some vaulted coffee heuse nearby. 
Only this morning. you were in the jun- 
This is another world. 
You'll drive out to the Sphinx and 
the Pyramids next morning, then back 
to the great city to walk shoeless into 
the Mosque of Sultan Hassan and to 
bargain in the dim, covered streets of 
the Khan-el-Khalil bazaar for Arab 
handicrafts and ornaments. 

Off again next morning, across the 
Mediterranean and over the isles of the 
Aegean to catch a glimpse from the air 
of Athens and Rome, on up the valleys 
of Italy and over the Alps, down for a 
moment at Zurich and then to Paris. 

You'll drive in that night to the 


ele. 


with = Hotel Ambassador through the brilliant 
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Place de la Concorde where Napoleon’s 
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Policyholders will tell you . . . 


Year in and year out 
you'll do well with the 


HARTFORD 





See your Hartford Agent or 


your insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 








Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To eat 
and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH on your plates. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Checks ‘‘plate 
odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH at 
any drug store. 


- = =FOR HOME OWNERS= co 
who take special pride in their lawns! ' 


aS 








Helps you plan 
lawn operations 
from season to 

season... spot 

and control lawn 
“pests’’... Tells 
you just what to do 
te get the most out 
of your power mower. 


THE MOWAMATIC CORP Dept. P5-3 
Subsidiary of Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
Hl Port Washington, Wisconsin i 
Gentlemen: 
ea send me your new “‘Lawn-Dial”’. 
postage and handling costs. 


Nam 
eee ee ee 
| renee : 

ee 


| enclose 10¢ to cover | 
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armies paraded, past the Tuilleries Gar- 
dens and along the Rue de Rivoli where 
Ben Franklin strolled. In Paris, every 
stone has a history. You'll learn much 
of it next morning at the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame and along the banks of the 
Seine, driving up the Champs Elysées to 
the Arc de Triomphe; at the resplend- 
ent Opera or the treasure-filled Louvre. 


A day of sightseeing will still 
leave you a full day for shopping— 
along the Faubourg St. Honoré, the 
Avenue de |’Opera and the Rue de la 
Paix. In the evening tour the night clubs 
or go to the opera or just stroll. 

Next day you’re off to Brussels to 
see the magnificent Gothic buildings of 
that medieval city. Then on to London, 
to spend the night at the Park Lane 
Hotel, ready for a new day. 

A motor coach will pick you up in 
the morning for a trip to see the cere- 
monial Changing of the Guard at Buck- 
ingham Palace. to the Tower of Lon- 
don where Beef-eaters in Tudor uniform 
escort you to damp torture dungeons 
and the dazzling array of Crown Jewels, 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral surrounded by 
acres of open space—cleared by Nazi 
bombing. 

After lunch, you’re off into the 
unique English countryside to Windsor 
Castle and through the Great Park to 
Runnymede where a_ twelfth-century 
king signed the Magna Carta: basis of 
most modern American freedoms. 


Next day, a morning tour of 
Whitehall, the Houses of Parliament 
and Westminster Abbey (site of the cor- 
onation) and the smart West End ori- 
ents you for an afternoon of shopping at 
world-famous stores along famous Picca- 
dilly, Regent Street, Oxford Street and 
Bond Street. That evening, you'll be 
taken to the theater and straight on to 
the airport, where your luggage is al- 
ready waiting for you. 

A comfortable night lies ahead, 
soaring home across the Atlantic to 
New York. The tour is ended—but the 
memories are just beginning. 





AL KAUFMAN FOR PATHFINDER 


“Think what this means—banana splits, 
double helpings, potatoes . . .” 
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DOG'S 
_- SIZE 
Ken-L-Meal Ld 


daily 20 Ibs. 

. 30 bbs. 
feeding 40 Ibs. 
50 Ibs. 


cost: 60 Ibs. 


\ 70 Ibs. 





Every serving of Ken-L-Meal is rich in protein and pro- 


vides complete food. Every 


“dog-health” vitamins and minerals. 

You just add water. Mixes in a minute to a moist, 
crumbly texture. Try this protein-rich, penny-wise way 
to keep your dog happy, healthy, and handsome. And for 
variety, feed the best in canned dog food—Ken-L-Ration. 


KEN-L>-MEAL 


Contains odor-ending chlorophyllin. In 2, 5, 25, and 50-lb. sizes 








“Signal says tourists coming — don’t take 
any cheques but American Express Travelers Cheques.” ‘ 


Honest Injun—the best way to protect travel cash is to carry American 
Express Travelers Cheques — the cheques instantly known and 


accepted everywhere! 


safer! If they’re lost or stolen you get a quick refund. ' 
Insist on American Express Travelers Cheques at any Bank. : 


Express your preference for the best. Only 75¢ per $100. 


100% SAFE—EASIEST TO CASH ‘ 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES | 

THE BEST-—KNOWN CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! } 
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DOG FOOD RICH IN 


MEAL 
RICE 
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rails Ken-L-Meal is rich in 
REQUIRED meat flavor, and meat 
3%a¢—Y Ib. meal nourishment. Yet 
a - it costs only 7¢ a day for 
tag! ib. the average 20-lb. dog.* 
17Va¢—1"% Ib. " *based on average price of 5-lb. 
21¢—1% lb. bag—and typical experience 
24Ya¢—1% Ib. of thousands of dog owners. 
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They're as spendable as cash —and a lot 
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FALSE TEETH ? 


This wearer says: 
“ORAnotonly makes false 
teeth clean and bright, 
but gives my mouth such 
a relieved feeling after 
using it!”—P. L. Jordan, 
South Portland, Me. 


Thousands Praise ORA 


Thousands of denture wearers have 
switched permanently to ORA, the 
marvelous new cleanser. No harmful 
brushing that can ruin dentures. Just 
place in ORA solution for 15 minutes 











Quick IN B — Gay 
THE ii BAUME ANALGESIQUE 
prolongs the life of this painted surface. 
Los anges 5, California 
bad that I was taking baking soda as often 
Thousands who suffered such distress, due 
normal stomach activity, thus helping to or overnight. Denture comes out spar- 


ay Fire resistant lasts for years. Anyone can install 
DON’T TAKE SODA | 
as three times a day, and with no real re- 
to no organic causes, tried Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
digest food better so you won't have gas, kling clean! Removes tobacco stains. 


on oon Inc. 
Copyright 1951 by Thos. Leeming 
Bring your car up-to-date with the Connor MIRACLE 
MOTOR SILENCER. Equip now with latest fibre 
h t t ti 3 | and other t + used > most a aoe. Absorbs engine 
oises .. . improves efficiency. 
per Papert Insulation applied under hood eliminates hood heat 
and relieving in a few minutes. No tools or mechanical help needed. 
Travel Sickness. "Gas 105 ‘Drepaid lete. ORDER TODAY! 
-95 prepaid, complete. 7 F 
for Adults & Children Enjoy this luxury. vs 
CONNOR MOTOR SILENCER, 346 S. Rampart 
© If you suffer from acid indigestion, gas, | 
heartburn, doctors say baking soda can add 
to your upset, destroy vitamins, cause alka- | 
losis, acid rebound. | 
“I suffered acid indigestion and gas so | 
lief,” says Mr. Carl Mathews of Birchwood, 
Tenn. “Since =. Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery, I’ve quit soda and eat, 
sleep and feel so much better I wouldn’t be 
without your wonderful medicine.” 
Medical Discovery with amazing results. Over 
35,000,000 bottles of this great non-alcoholic 
medicine, with its wonderful stomachic tonic 
action, have been sold to date. And no won- 
der. First, taken regularly, it promotes more 
ee sour Saar Second, it — Pure...guaranteed not to harm den- 
ach activity improved, you can eat the foods ! 
you like without fear of after-distress. joe —_ ORA today ...be safe! All 
‘Try it. Get Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical ee . 
Discovery at your druggist, today! A product of McKESSON & ROBBINS, Incorporated 
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Here are answers to a variety o} 
questions which readers have asked 
PATHFINDER. We cannot undertake to 
answer questions of purely personal con- 
cern, but if you have a question which 
you think many others would like to see 
answered, send it to Ask PATHFINDER, 
1323 M Street, N.W., Washington 5 D.C. 


Where can I get information 
on becoming a U.S. Forest Ranger 
after completing high school? 

A. The Forest Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D.C., can provide a list of schools 
(25 of them accredited by the Society 
of American Foresters) which give the 
courses needed to qualify for the Civil 
Service forester examination. Usually 
this is a four-year college course lead- 
ing to a bachelor of science degree in 
forestry. 

Career men in the field start as 
“junior foresters,” may work up to Dis- 
trict Ranger after an average of eight or 
ten years’ experience. 


I have heard there is a mu- 
seum where historic sailing ships 
are preserved. Where is it? 

A. At the Marine Historical Asso- 
ciation’s museum in Mystic, Conn. The 
famous frigate Joseph Conrad and the 
New England whaler Charles Morgan 
are berthed there. 


Is there any value to old news- 
papers recording historic events, 
such as the assassination of Lin- 
coln? 

A. If they are originals (which are 
extremely rare) such papers are usual- 
ly of value to libraries, historical so- 
cieties or collectors. But most “old” 
newspapers found in attics, etc., are re- 
prints of the originals, worthless except 
as curios. Certain historic issues have 
been reprinted again and again. 

One of the most widely reprinted 
(at least seven times) is the New York 
Herald of April 15, 1865, reporting the 
assassination of Lincoln. The Library of 
Congress in Washington has had so 
many letters about this and other pa- 
pers of historic dates that it has pre- 
pared a number of fact sheets on them. 
These describe differences in headings, 
style of type, spellings and quality of 
paper etc. which help distinguish origi- 
nals. (Most early originals were on 
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good quality rag paper, which with- 
stands aging and discoloration better 
than the wood pulp of later years.) 

Most widely reprinted newspaper 
(over 70 times) is the Ulster County, 
N.Y., Gazette of Jan. 4, 1800 (funeral 
of George Washington). Hundreds of 
thousands of reprints of this were sold 
at the Philadelphia Centennial of 1876 
and other expositions. But there are 
only two known originals. 

Another famous reprint is that of 
the July 4. 1863. Daily Citizen of Vicks- 
burg. Miss., reporting the fall of the 
city. 


Is the Mexican volcano Paricu- 
tin still growing and active? 

A. Paricutin. which erupted in a 
nearly flat cornfield in Michoacan, 
Mexico, on Feb. 20, 1943. has been in- 
active for almost a year. Geologists be- 
lieve it has reached its maximum growth 
(elevation: 9.100 feet) and may now be 
dead or in its final stages of activity. 
However, this been pro- 
nounced least twice before. 


voleano has 
“dead” at 


What retirement pay do ex- 
Congressmen get? 

A. The Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946 provides a retirement an- 
nuity for members of Congress at age 
62. It is computed on 214% of the aver- 
age salary while in Congress, multiplied 
by years of service. 

The system is voluntary. If he joins, 
a Congressman contributes 6% of his 
basic salary. To benefit he must have 
at least six years of service. Benefits 
vary with length of service and the 
amount contributed. 

For example, at 62 a Congressman 
who had served three terms in the House 
since Jan. 3, 1947, would receive $1,875 
a year for the rest of his life. (Basic sal- 
ary of a Representative is $12.500; his 
yearly contribution would be $750.) 


Who was the Indian pictured 
on the reverse side of the buffalo 
nickel? 

A. No particular Indian. The buf- 
falo nickel design is the work of famed 
sculptor James Earle Fraser. creator of 
many American works of art. He used 
three models, and the head is a com- 
posite. 

The buffalo nickel was coined from 
1913 to 1938. 


In the 83rd .Congress, how 
many states are represented by two 
Republican Senators? How many 
states now have Republican Gov- 
ernors? 

A. In 18 states. both Senators are 
members of the GOP. Oregon has two 
Senators elected as Republicans, but 
one, Wayne Morse, now calls himself 
an “independent.” Eleven others have 
one Republican, one Democratic Sena- 
tor. In the remaining 18 states, both 
Senators are Democrats. 

Thirty states have Republican Gov- 
ernors. 
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NEW AID to HEARING 


FACTS ABOUT TRANSISTORS 


L. A. WATSON, author of 600-PAGE TEXT- 
BOOK on Hearing used principally in Uni- 
versities and Medical Schools, has written a 
smaller book—just as authoritative—but in 
easy -to-understand language that sets forth the 
facts about transistor hearing aids. He answers 
frankly your questions about the number of 
transistors a hearing aid should have . . . aids 
operated entirely by a single Bay capsule” 
-.. “invisible” hearing instruments. He gets you 









L.A. WATSON from the start, before you make costly mistakes! No-Knee 


SEND NO MONEY. His book is FREE; there is no obligation whatever. 
But the supply is limited, so you must send in your name at once. 
Postcard will do. 


L.A. WATSON « ROOM 4108 « MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
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If you are on the 
Chureh, Lodge. Club, School, ete., in your town, 


; : igh ou_ will be interested in 
started on the road to hearing happiness right y icectiateeen 
Table. Write for Catalog and special discounts to 
institutions and organizations. 
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Glass, metal, cello- 
phane ae a. 
to name a few, can 
be marked clearly 
and easily with a Listo. 
It’s America’s ‘‘ Pocket 
Marking System.”’ 
At all Stationery, 
Drug and 
Variety Stores 
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package of leads 
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Germ Warfare 


(Continued from page 29) 


mulas to kill lice. Their discovery will 
continue to save countless lives. 

The details were immediately made 
public, and the Communists were free to 
use them if they cared to. They did— 
not to save lives, but to poison men’s 
minds. The Communist radio barked: 

“Americans are testing bacteriolog- 
ical weapons on captured Chinese volun- 
teers. The criminal work is being car- 
ried out on board the U. S. landing ship 
on Koje-do. The Chinese Red Cross has 
filed charges of protest with the Inter- 
national Red Cross and demanded that 
the culprits be punished.” 


To stabilize our advances 
against Korea’s disease and misery. 
UNCACK (United Nations Civil Assist- 
ance Command Korea) was formed. 
UNCACK teams set up stations to feed 
and treat the horde of refugees ever 
moving south. Many were so near star- 
vation that, at first, they could only be 
given rice water fortified with vitamins 
and sugar. All had to be vaccinated, 
then hunted up six months later for 
booster shots. 

When military intelligence brought 
information that 800 were ill with ty- 
phus, dysentery and influenza on Cho- 
do. far north of the 38th parallel in 
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enemy territory, two U. S. epidemic con- 
trol teams and a medical unit went there 
at the risk of being killed by Commu- 
nist troops. Such teams have gone to 
other epidemic spots north of the 38th 
parallel time and time again by ship 
and air, treated the ill, vaccinated, and 
left medicines for the future. 

Besides putting down epidemics we 
had to clothe, feed and shelter millions 
of persons. We replaced 20,000 wrecked 
homes the first year, helped rebuild fac- 
tories, power plants and waterworks. 
We taught the people to bury their 
waste and chlorinate wells. Nearly a 
thousand tons of garbage was removed 
from the streets of Seoul. Fifty thousand 
rats were killed in Pusan in eight 
weeks. Kerosene was sent to rural areas 
for an anti-mosquito campaign. 

The response of nameless Western- 
ers to the cause can never be told in 
full. A soldier with the Third Army 
back in the States spoke for his buddies 
when he called on their chaplain. “We 
want to help too.” he said, “so we 
passed the hat.” He handed over $10.- 
857. It bought more than three tons of 
garments. 

Five nuns from the Maryknoll Sis- 
terhood at Ossining, N. Y., started a dis- 
pensary in Pusan that treated 2000 Ko- 
reans daily. Entire families slept all 
night in the street, to be in line. When 
the nuns needed more room, GI’s built 
an addition in their duty-free hours. 


Tuffy with A-1 
cultivator 


Children received special attention. 
The Communists tried to cover up 
what was being done for them by broad- 
casting vicious lies: “American officers 
have given instructions for the capture 
of Korean children,” said the Moscow 
radio. “They are tied together like a 
chain gang and taken to the fields where 
they are buried with their heads above 
ground for American and South Korean 
target practice.” 


These are the facts: 

There are a hundred thousand 
orphans in Korea. Our soldiers found 
them in deserted villages, hiding in 
ditches, hurt. At Seoul, where there 
were 6,000 of these waifs, an anti- 
aircraft brigade turned an old temple 
into an orphanage and hospital for 450 
of them, furnished it down to little 
chairs and tables for classrooms. then 
sent to the United States for children’s 
clothes. Each month the men produced 
more funds for maintenance. Then the 
British Commonwealth Division estab- 
lished an orphanage, too. So it went 
until each of 15 children’s sanctuaries 
in Seoul was taken over by 15 different 
military outfits. 

Doctors attached to Army hospitals. 
Navy ships anchored in the harbor, and 
Danish and _ British medical units 
dropped in to work with the children 
whenever they were off duty. 

Surgical equipment was donated by 





Tatty is so simple to operate, 
so easy to use, that the entire 
family will want to take turns 
running it. 


Its power does a man-sized job 
...makes FUN of work! A 
simple pin hitch means quick 
change of attachments with- 
out tools. Tuffy is reasonably 
priced for the family budget. 
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the Boston Children’s Hospital; toys by 
a rubber company in Ohio; pharmaceu- 
tical supply houses in the United 
States contributed drugs. Clothing has 
come from church groups in Alabama 
and California. 

Everywhere medical men and 
women have gone out after their gruel- 
ing duty with military units to treat the 
ill, to staff hospitals, to train Koreans 
in their specialities, to help carry on 
public health programs. A team from 
the Danish hospital ship, Jutlandia, es- 
tablished a hospital at Taegu, per- 
formed 500 operations, then turned the 
institution over to the Koreans whom 
they had taught. When the ship sailed 
back to Denmark for home leave, the 
entire medical personnel decided to re- 
main behind with UNCACK. 

For seven months Capt. Osborne 
E. Floyd, a Negro doctor up front with 
the U.S. 999th Armored Field Artillery. 
cared for 3,000 Korean civilian patients 
in addition to carrying the load of sur- 
geon for his battalion. These civilians 
walked all night from their hovels to 
line up at four a.m. at his camn in or- 
der to be treated as soon as he had 
completed battalion sick call. When off 
duty, he ranged the countryside. deliv- 
ering babies, giving medicine to people 
who were bed-ridden. 


Through our government. we 
Americans have given more than a half 
billion dollars worth of relief and eco- 
nomic assistance to Korea since the 
Communist invasion, supplementing 
$374.000.000 of previous aid. Individ- 
ual Americans have given more than 
$15.000.000 of aid through churches 
and welfare organizations. As of Sep- 
tember 15, 1952. more than $11,000.000 
had also come from other U.N. govern- 
ments. 

Because of this cooperation, and 
the volunteer help of those on the field, 
we have been able to set up 600 civilian 
hospitals and dispensaries in Korea. It 
has also enabled us to carry on the 
greatest disease immunization program 
in all history. Enough vaccine has been 
shipped to immunize 25.000.000 persons 
for typhoid. 36.000.000 for smallpox, 
and 19,000.000 for typhus. In addition, 
supplies and equipment have been fur- 
nished to test 800,000 children for tuber- 
culosis and to immunize 400,000. 

The result of all this became ap- 
parent in 1952. In a single year we have 
lowered the number of smallpox cases 
by 98% and typhoid by 96%. Other 
diseases show comparable decreases. 

Although the battle is not over, 


Korea is showing a health improve- 
ment record which would be difficult 


to match anywhere. 

To have done all this in the midst 
of devastating war is one of the greatest 
medical accomplishments in_ history. 
More than any other one thing our side 
has done, it spells out the difference be- 
tween democracy and communism—the 
difference between those who have com- 
passion and those who don’t care. 
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Here’s the answer to that, little fellow: 
A common fungus enters your skin 
through old flea bites and causes an 
irritation that itches and makes you 
scratch. But don’t worry—Sergeant’s 
has the answer to this dog care 
problem. 

Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA Powder has 
a new “anti-scratch” ingredient; it 
not only knocks out those pesky fleas, 
but it kills the fungus spores you 
would pick up almost anywhere. If 
your master will give you a good 


Sergeants dog care products 


Avoid HARDENED 
PAINT BRUSHES 


and Rollers 
PROCESS 33 


G. N. COUGHLAN CO., WEST ORANGE. N. J. 





Start Your Own Business 


on credit. Your own boss. 
$5,000-$27,500, 1951. 


1586 Dealers sold 
We supply stocks, equip- 
ment on credit. 200 home necessities. Sales ex- 
perience not needed. Pleasant, profitable business 
backed by world-wide industry. Write Rawleigh 
Co., Dept. D-U-PAT Freeport, Ill. 
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“Why do we scratch when we don’t have fleas?” 


lathery bath with Sergeant’s Skip- 
Flea Soap, followed by regular dust- 
ings with Skip-Flea Powder, your 
scratching troubles will be over! 

You'll find both these safe, easy- 
to-use Sergeant’s products at drug 
and pet counters everywhere. 

FREE: the colorful Sergeant’s Dog 
Book, with authoritative help on dog 
care, feeding, training. 
Just write: Sergeant’s, 
Dept. C-9, Richmond 20, 
Virginia. 












Genuine Marble and Granite Memorials 

my of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 
Oh lia., width 18 in., thickness 8 in, Freight 
aan paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free cataleg 
American Memorial Co. Dept. AS@ Atlanta, Ga 
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TOOTH GUM, TOO 


Beware Coughs 


From Common Colds 
That HANG ON 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
oes into the bronchial system to help 
oosen and expel germ laden phlegm and 

aid nature to ah and heel raw, tender, 

inflamed bronchial membranes. Guaran- 
teed to please you or money refunded. 

Creomulsion has stood the test of millions 

of users. 


CREOMULSION 


relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 








OW .... 


an Acre 
a day 
with a 


DANDY BOY 


Plowing you once hired someone 
else to do, you’ll do at 9¢ an hour 
with a Midland Dandy Boy. Be- 
sides saving cash, you do easier 
cultivating, spraying, lawn roll- 
ing and mowing, weed cutting 
and 28 other chores. Actually, 
chores are now so easy, the fam- 
ily pitches in. 

These typical features of 2, 3 
and 5 hp. units tell you why a 
Dandy Boy is for you: New-Prin- 
ciple REVERSE to end back- 
breaking pull-backs ¢ 5 speeds 
forward, 114 to 9 mph., to match 
every job © quick-change, no-tool 
hitches, front and rear ¢ plus 20 
other outstanding advantages. 


If you don’t know the dealer in 
your area, send in coupon for 
his name and information. 


Yowll Like a DANDY BOY Better 


THE MIDLAND CO., Dept. P-4 
Sovth Milwaukee, Wis., Print name ond oddress. 


RELIEVES PAIN OF 
HEADACHE - NEURALGIA 


NEURITIS o7 


The way 

thousands of 
physicians 
and dentists 


recommend 


Here’s Why. . . Anacin® is 

like a doctor’s prescription. That is, Anacin 
contains not one but a combination of med- 
ically proved, active ingredients in easy-to- 
take tablet form. Anacin gives FAST, LONG 
LASTING relief. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 





FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Kiutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate 25c 
and 50c at druggists....If your druggist hasn't it, 
don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c 


and we will mall you a generous trial box. 
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KLUTCH CO., Box 5302-D, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


“The Hum” aims to protect your dollar 


(continued from page 25) 


in the U.S. could have induced prudent 
men to put money in that far-away, 
windblown land with the same ease. 
They knew Humphrey wouldn’t gamble 
unless he was practically certain to win. 

In two or three years, ore from 
these enormous deposits will be on its 
way to the U.S. 


Now that Humphrey is Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, he has more to do 
with your money than any other man in 
the country. Can he see the “obvious” 
there and do it? Will he show the same 
foresight and caution before he leaps? 
And then will he have the courage to go 
ahead? There’s nothing in George Hum- 
phrey’s background to indicate that he 
won't. Let’s take a quick look at a few 
of the hard facts Humphrey has to face. 

The U.S. is suffering from an acute 
hangover. We’ve had an apparent pros- 
perity—boom on boom. You may have 
thought you were doing well. But have 
you figured your family finances re- 
cently—where you stand today as 
against where you stood before the war? 

Your wages have been going up. 
You have more dollars, but they buy 
little more than half what they bought 
in 1939. The real value of your savings, 
pensions and life insurance has been 
cut almost in half. And you probably 
pay in taxes, including hidden ones, 
more than one fifth of what you earn. 


The main reason is not just the 
fact that we have been spending billions 
for defense. It is the way in which the 
nation’s budget; debt, currency and in- 
terest rates have been handled. 

John W. Snyder, Secretary of the 
Treasury from June 25, 1946, to Jan. 4, 
1953, deliberately kept interest rates low 
to lessen the expense of carrying the 
public debt. He did it despite warnings 
from the Federal Reserve Board. Bil- 
lions were apparently “saved” in in- 
terest charges. But good authorities esti- 





mate that if the Treasury had allowed 
interest rates to go up the American 
people might have had to spend less by 
$100 billion a year for the goods and 
services they bought. 

When Humphrey appeared before 
the Senate committee considering his 
confirmation as Secretary he promised 
that his first aim would be to stop fur- 
ther cheapening of the dollar. 

His first job has been to refund (re- 
borrow) a big slice of our short-term 
debt. You may have thought this was 
just a banker’s problem, but it matters 
plenty to you. And it’s not hard to un- 
derstand why. 


Our short-term debt had grown 
beyond $100 billion because Snyder 
could borrow money that way at interest 
rates of 17%.% or lower—about half 
what he would have had to pay for 
longer commitments. This huge short- 
term debt is dangerous. If billions came 
due during an international crisis, the 
Government might have to pay fantastic 
interest rates on new loans.. As a tax- 
payer you would help pay the cost. So 
Humphrey has already refunded about 
$9 billion of our short-term debt. 

Another of Humphrey’s big jobs is 
to discourage over-borrowing. When 
money is easy to get because interest 
rates are low, people are tempted to 
borrow for risky ventures. The public, 
infected with the boom-and-bust spirit, 
goes in for installment buying and big- 
ger home mortgages. Humphrey wants 
to cooperate with the Federal Reserve 
Board to stop everybody from borrow- 
ing too much and too loosely. 

Instead of your borrowing more, he 
will try to borrow from you, by selling 
you bonds. 

(To the banks he will offer as few 
bonds as possible because bonds in the 
banks’ hands lead to more lending.) 

Instead of rushing out and buy- 
ing things “before prices go up,” you 


“, .. I'd never have believed it, Alice, if I hadn’t seen it; 
with my own eyes! But you know what she’s like .....” 
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may now feel prices will be steady 
enough to make it worthwhile to hold on 
to your dollars and put them in bonds. 
Humphrey may have to offer you higher 
interest rates than in recent years, for 
he has to compete with savings banks, 
building and loan associations and other 
investments for your money. But if so, 
that will fit into the current pattern. 
Humphrey wants to change that. 
He wants to take in taxes only what peo- 
ple can afford to pay. “Find out what 
the figure is—what our income can be,” 
he says, “then don’t spend any more 
than that.” Obviously a sound idea for a 
government, as well as for an individual 
or a family, but we haven’t done it. 


If carried out rashly, this prac- 
tice would balance the budget overnight. 
But Humphrey and the new Director of 
the Budget, Joseph M. Dodge, have 
agreed to proceed cautiously. 

“You don’t get into a truck going 
downhill at 60 miles an hour and 
wrench the wheel,” Humphrey says. 

Here’s what this new policy will 
mean to you: 

@ @ You'll pay higher interest rates 
on any money you, your company, or 
your Government may borrow. 

@e Yowll get slightly higher in- 
terest on any money you lend, including 
purchase of Government bonds. Rates on 
new mortgages may go higher than 5%. 

© @ 4 halt to the skidding value of 





the dollar, that has dropped about half 
since 1939. In other words, prices will 
be steadier. 

To do this Humphrey must have the 
support of Congress, the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the whole Administra- 
tion. And you and I and the whole coun- 
try will have to want the economy to 
sober up, get over the hangover, even if 
it means fewer wage increases, a little 
unemployment temporarily, or other 
personal sacrifices. 

Well, that’s the man. How did he 
ever come to get the job? 

It was General Lucius Clay, an old 
friend, who mentioned Humphrey to 
Eisenhower. Clay, who had been in Ger- 
many at the time, had been struck by 
Humphrey’s courageous, sensible han- 
dling of factory-dismantling. 

Eisenhower sent for Humphrey, 
and they hit it off at once. The story is, 
in fact, that they visited less than a half 
hour before Eisenhower offered him the 
Treasury post. Humphrey asked for two 
or three days in which to think over the 
offer. 

He had been planning to retire. He 
was dreaming of doing some hunting 
and breeding of thoroughbred horses. 
But, as he told his wife: 

“Businessmen have been beefing 
about the Government for years. Here’s 
a chance to do something.” 

Very likely it’s lucky for all of us 
that he accepted that challenge. 
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**I Beheld His Glory” 


Christians everywhere will be in- 
terested in learning that a special tele- 
vision production of the Crucifixion 
and Resurrection will be televised at 
Easter time by the National Council 


“of the Churches of Christ. 


The production, entitled “I Be- 
held His Glory,” depicts in a most 
realistic and impressive manner Jesus’ 
trials, death and resurrection, as seen 
through the eyes of a Roman centu- 
rion. Every detail has been checked 
carefully as to authenticity by a group 
of distinguished Biblical scholars. It 
is considered an exceptionally fine 
portrayal of the last week in the 
earthly life of our Lord. 

The Broadcasting and Film Com- 
mission of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ is making ar- 
rangements for the production to be 
shown over 100 of the nation’s lead- 
ing television stations, probably dur- 
ing Holy Week. Your local station 
will be glad to supply details. Your 
friends, members of your congrega- 
tion, and all Christians will find this 
television broadcast a great inspira- 
tion. 
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With two talkative dummies, a 
remarkable cop teaches children 
how to avoid highway perils 


By Stantey J. MEYER 





“WAS I LUCKY!” Willie Talk, on the lap of Lt. Estes, tells eager 
youngsters how, in a careless moment, a truck almost splintered him. 











He saves lives with magic 


WO wooden-headed cousins of 

Charlie McCarthy and a remark- 

able state policeman have given 
Kentucky one of the lowest highway 
death rates for children to be found 
anywhere in the nation. 

Before the policeman. Lee Allen 
Estes. took to the road with his ventrilo- 
quist’s dummies and a hatful of magic 
tricks 16 years ago, the Kentucky rate 
was among the highest in the country. 

Much of the credit for the dramatic 
decline goes to Estes—or. rather. to the 
woodenheads. For. while Estes’s audi- 
ences—children mostly—may not be too 
impressed by what he or their elders 
have to say about traffic safety, they ac- 
cept as gospel the words of the dum- 
mies, known as Kenny and Willie Talk. 

It all started when Estes, then a 
young Fayette County patrolman, was 
directing trafic at a corner near a 
school. He saw a little girl start out 
across the street several feet from the 
corner. Before he could move or cry a 
warning. a truck crushed her to death. 

Estes lay sleepless for many nights, 
wondering what he could do to make 
children more aware of highway perils. 
He consulted others. but found no ready 
solution. He went to safety lectures but 
learned that, despite the importance of 
the topic, audiences soon got bored. 
Preachment obviously was not the way. 

Months later he got his life-saving 
idea. He had dabbled in magic since 
childhood, had bought a papier-mache 
dummy for $10 when 12 vears old, had 
spent hours at a mirror perfecting a 
style while other boys were playing 
baseball. He had shown some of his 
tricks to the kids at the school corner. 
They seemed crazy about magic. Why 
not. then, wrap up safety in a magic 
show, reveal it in palatable form and 
dosage? 


Estes worked up a simple rou- 
tine. But he lacked equipment for a 
real show. Money was scarce. Lexington 
merchants chipped in, but not enough. 

He staged a show for the merchants 
to raise more money. Before it was over. 
one merchant was so impressed that he 
rose and yelled: “What more do you 
need to get the show going?” 

Estes has traveled 250,000 miles 
since that night in his black safety truck 
—without an accident—and performed 
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in ten states before almost 2 million 
people. 

Estes began performing in schools 
in his free time. His usual working 
hours were 8 p.m. to 6 a.m. He'd get 
what sleep he could until time to go to 
court—then put on his show in the after- 
noons. During the first year, he lost 25 
pounds and developed “nerves.” His 
doctor ordered him to stop the show, 
but his youthful admirers pestered him 
into writing a new routine. 

Judge Tom G. Mooney, now mayor 
of Lexington, was enthusiastic about 
Estes’s work. He asked Col. Jack W. 
Nelson, director of state police, to look 
over the show. Nelson looked—and of- 
fered Estes a sergeancy on his force 
and regular hours. 


Nerves disappeared—like magic 
—and highway deaths went down—like 
magic. Estes mystified in schools, jails, 
asylums, hospitals, orphanages. At Ken- 
tucky’s School for the Deaf, he put on 
his show in sign language. For once, 
his talkative dummies were mute. 

Kenny and Willie are dressed like 
state policemen, but they don’t act like 
officers of the law. They make nasty 
cracks, harass Estes—then slip in the 
safety ritual. 

Estes asks: “Did you ever take a 
course in first aid, Kenny?” 

“I'll take anything I can get my 
hands on,” Kenny responds. 
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SPREADING THE WORD. Starting on tour in his safety truck full of tricks, Estes gives children “magic” pencils. 


Then Estes says: “You almost took 
a ride in an ambulance last week, didn’t 
you?” 

“T’ll say I did,” answers Kenny. “I 
was playing tag with Willie and I ran 
into the street without looking.” 

“Then what happened?” 

Kenny hangs his head: “Almost got 
killed by an automobile.” 

Estes lets this sink in, then asks: 
“Did it scare you?” 

“Scare me?” 
“Wow!” 

Next time a child steps into the 
street, he’ll remember what almost hap- 
pened to Kenny. He’ll stop and look. 
That might save a life—and that’s 
Estes’s big purpose. 

Once the performance is billed, 
Estes will go to great lengths to pre- 
sent it. Scheduled to appear at an or- 
phans’ home in the hills, he got stuck 
in the mud. He footed it two miles 
through pelting rain to a farmhouse, 
borrowed a spring wagon and trans- 
ferred his equipment. He made it all 
right, but just as he got going with the 
show, lightning struck the building and 
the lights went out. Estes talked him- 
self hoarse—and averted a panic. 


Kenny _ shouts. 


Kentucky does what it can to 
help Estes. But the work falls on Estes’s 
shoulders. 

The grown-ups constantly demand 
performances. But Estes reserves most 





of his time for the youngsters. He has 
turned down professional offers from 
many sources—even one from England. 
The job at home is too important. 


And it pays off: 

Kentucky’s boys and girls look both 
ways before crossing streets; they don’t 
play in the streets; they don’t dash 
from behind parked cars; they walk on 
the left side of the road in country dis- 
tricts; after sundown they wear some- 
thing white or carry a light. 

Not long ago a minister in Lex- 
ington was about to cross a downtown 
street. He felt a tug at his sleeve. Look- 
ing down, he saw a little girl. 

“Don’t cross the street now,” she 
said. “Wait until the light turns green.” 
She had seen Estes’s show—and re- 
membered. 

Estes, 36, whose father, a police- 
man, was killed in the line of duty, is 
a lieutenant now. An early shyness re- 
mains. He doesn’t like to talk about 
himself, how he helped support his 
widowed mother when he was 8, how he 
has struggled to get where he is—but 
he’ll talk all night about safety. He 
can’t forget that little girl at the school 
crossing years ago. 

There may be more gifted conjur- 
ers than Estes, but to the children of 
Kentucky—and their thankful parents 
—he is the greatest magician on earth. 
And no one disputes them. 
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POWER MOWERS 


21-inch cutting width 
Jacobsen 2-cycle, 1 /2-hp. engine 


The complete line of quality 
g-t-) elaleMaohicl am oleh na-1 4 
mowers for every grass- 

cutting need. See your 

dealer or write for folder. 


JACOBSEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


CORNS.. 
SORE TOES? 


ee ee ee ee ae ae ae a we 7 
’ 


! SUPER-FAST RELIEF : 


‘ 


3WAYS BETTER! / 


wwe mw meee eens ee ean e aff 
Super-Soft Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads are 3 ways 
better, because: (1) They relieve pain in a jiffy 
. .. (2) Stop corns before they 
can develop . . . (3) Remove 
corns one of the fastest ways 
known to medical science! No 
other method does so much 
for you. Get Dr. Scholl’s today! 


















DF Scholl Zinoba 


UNWANTED HAIR ? 
IT’S OFF because IT'S OUT 


ick as a wink, superfluous hair eliminated. Com- 
pletely removes all hair from FACE, arms and legs. 
Checks future growth. Leaves t::¢ skin petal-smooth. 


EPILATOR 
Like magic, Milady’s skin becomes adorable. For the 
finest down or the heaviest growth. Seems miraculous, 
but our 39 years experience proves it is the scientifically 
correct way. Odorless. Safe. Harmless. Simple to apply. 
Superior to ordinary hair removers. For 15 years Z:P 
Epilator was $5.00. NOW ONLY $1.10. Same superior 
formula, same size. Good stores or by mail $1.10 or 


C.O.D. No Fed. tax. Above guaranteed, money-back, 
JORDEAU INC. Box E-58, SOUTH ORANGE, NJ 


CHILDREN’S COUGH 


“due to colds 


relieved with 
FIRST SWALLOW 


of DR. DRAKE’S 


2, 


























Modern 
living 


New things for you, 
your family and friends 


wna 


APRON for Mother’s little helper 
comes with its six handy pockets 
stuffed with miniature cooking 
tools and recipe booklet. Sturdy 
cotton, will fit up to 7-year-olds, 
$2.25. Serv-U, Dept. B3, 829 Wash- 
ington St., New York 14, N.Y. 


SPIN-FREE KNOBS make it impos- 
sible for tots to turn on gas or elec- 
tric range by accident. Knobs twirl 


—must be firmly pressed and 
turned. Four for $2.49. Sales De- 
velopment Corp., Dept. D3, 468 
Luckie St. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


A REAL BUY! 





STEAK 
KNIVES 


for 790 


A real buy! Set of 6 perfectly matched 
Steak Knives, beautiful enough for 
gracious dining; strong for kitchen 
use. Hollow-ground stainless steel 
blades stay sharp; handles of beauti- 
ful simulated mother-of-pearl. $3.00 
value, sent (while they last) postpaid 
for $2.00. 


Special discounts to churches and organizations. 
Write on organization letterhead for prices. 


Linn-Taylor, 78 Neptune Avenue 
Woodmere, Long Island, N. Y. 


EAT ANYTHING 








WITH FALSE TEETH 


If you have trouble with plates that 
slip, rock and cause sore gums~—try / 
Brimms Plasti-Liner. One applica- 

tion makes plates fit smugly without { 
powder or paste, because Brimms 
Plasti-Liner hardens permanently to ; 
your plate. It relines and refits loose plates in a 





way no powder or paste can do. Even on old rub- 
ber plates you get good results six months to a 
year or longer. YOU CAN EAT ANYTHING! Simply lay 
soft strip of Plasti-Liner on troublesome upper or 
lower. Bite and it molds perfectly. Easy to use, taste- 
less, odorless, harmless to you and your plates. Re- 
movable as directed. Plate cleaner included. Money 
back if not completely satisfied. If not available at 
your drug store, send $1.25 for reliner for 1 plate. 


PLASTI-LINER INC., Buffalo 11, New York —Dep!. 18-Q 


BRIMMS PLASTI-LINER 
THE PERMANENT DENTURE RELINER 


Personal 





To Women With 
Nagging Backache 





Nagging backache, loss of pep and energy, head- 
aches and dizziness may be due toslowdown of kidney 
function. Doctors say good kidney function is very 
important to good health. When some everyday con- 
dition, such as stress and strain, causes this im- 
portant function to slow down, many folks suffer 
nagging backache—feel miserable. 

Don’t neglect your kidneys if these conditions 
bother you. Try Doan’s Pills—a mild diuretic. Used 
successfully by millions for over 50 years. It’s amaz- 
ing how many times Doan’s give happy relief from 
these discomforts—help the 15 miles of kidney tubes 
and filters flush out waste. Get Doan’s Pills today! 


mgd Burpecana Early 


o> ro i 
4 RY \/ where others have 10° 
a failed for years! 
NEW +f 





=» EXTRA EARLY, EASY TO GROW 
‘A new sensation with somuch vigor the 
tall, erect plants bloom weeks ahead of 
usual early kinds, escaping plant diseases. 
Larger flowers, long stems. Mixed colors. 
—60 Seeds 10c; 150 Seeds 25; 
1/16 Ounce $1. Send cash at our risk. 
Burpee Seed Catalog FREE. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or 


r Riverside, Calf 
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ONE OF THESE 


PARAGON “de-frost-it” 


THRIFTy TWINS 


brings automatic defrosting 
to your refrigerator 


No more old-fashioned 
messy defrosting! Plugs 
in like a lamp cord. 
Sets like a clock. Cuts 
down electric bills — 
keeps food fresh long- 
er. Your choice of 2 
inexpensive models. 


{ de-frost-it 0 $995 


complete with cord and 
plug — Use where elec- 
tric outlet is hard to reach. 





—  de-frost-it 0 $g95 


Use where outlet is easy to reach, 
THEY MUST BE GOOD! 96% of the manufac- 
turers making automatic defrosting refrigera- 
tors for food stores specify Paragon defrosters 
as standard equipment. See them at your local 
appliance, hardware or department store. 


PARAGON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1804 Twelfth Street e Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
World's largest exclusive manufacturer of time controls 


YOU may have 


Pin-Worms 


and not know it / 





Fidgeting, nose-picking and a 

tormenting rectal itch are often 

telltale signs of Pin-Worms... 
ugly parasites that medical experts say in- 
fest one out of every three persons ex- 
amined. And once started, Pin-Worms 
often spread rapidly through entire families. 
To get rid of Pin-Worms, these pests must 
not only be destroyed, but destroyed in 
the large intestine where they live and 
multiply. That's exactly what Jayne’s P-W 
tablets do... and here’s how they do it: 
First—a scientific coating carries the tab- 
lets into the bowels before they dissolve. 
Then—Jayne’s modern, medically-ap- 
proved ingredient goes right to work— 
kills Pin-Worms quickly and easily. 
Don’t take chances with this dangerous, 
contagious condition. At the first sign of 
Pin-Worms, ask your druggist for genuine 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge . .. the small, 
easy-to-take tablets perfected by famous 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, specialists in worm 
remedies for over 100 years. 


JAYNE’S |e \for Pin Worms 





HOW YOU CAN MAKE MONEY 
AT PART-TIME SURVEY WORK 


e Interesting market research interviewing 


near home pays $8-$10 day. No selling. No 
experience needed. For full details how to 
get started and list of 110 top survey firms 
send $1 today. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


RESEARCH SERVICE, Box 253, Wilmette, Illinois 
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ELECTRIC BEAN POT, in brown 
glazed stoneware, keeps foods pip- 
ing hot at the table. Low-heat steel 
base. Two-quart bean pot, $6.95; 
with four matching servers, $8.95. 
Smith Mail Order, Dept. M5, 49 
Elm Ave., Mount Vernon, N.Y. 





TRAVEL AID—Hook a Car-Snak 
over the front seat—reachable and 
out of the way. Plaid steel food 
compartment, with two matching 
quart vacuum bottles and _ five 
plastic cups, $9.95. Howard Sales 
Co., Dept. J68, Winchester, Tenn. 


CONVERT BED SPRINGS into a 
Hollywood style bed with Dennix 
bed legs. All steel, aluminum fin- 
ished, 8” high, legs are tipped to 
protect floor. Model B (pictured) 
$5.95 a set. Jore & Co., Dept. 
PM, 78 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 








—for dogs that chew hard MILK-BoNnE 
Dog Biscuits: real help toward healthier 
teeth and firmer gums. 
Dogs enjoy nourishing, CONTAINS 


chiorophyliin 


vitamin-rich MILK- 
Bone Dog Biscuits ... 
buy a package today! 


Whatever your dog eats 
he NEEDS MILK-BONE 
DOG BISCUITS, too! 


MILK-BONE products con- 
tain nutrients your dog needs: 
Vitemins A, B1, B2, D and E, 
Meat Meals Milk: Fish Liver 
Oil; Wheat Germ; Whole 
Wheat Flour; Minerals. Plus 
Chiorophyllin. 


ES. AE 






ne 
H i 
i. National Biscuit Company, Dept. PF-4 FREE : 
— Milk-Bone Bakery 

B 446 E. 10th St., New York 9, N. Y. SAMPLE 
H Send me free MILK-BONE DOG BISCUITS. Also Book- : 
B let: ‘How to Care for and Feed Your Dog.” (Paste M 
H coupon on postcard if you wish.) 1 
Name ' 
: Address 
i City and State = ‘ ] 
: This offer good in United States only ' 
L NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY j 

_— ee mee om me 


Confused? 


When youunderstand how economic 
laws work you do better. Go to 
the source, Adam Smith’s famous 
“Wealth of Nations;” read 


| ( 7 il TODAY 
which is “The 

vi tions” simplified, 
condensed, mod- 

ernized. Nothing 





Wealth of Na- 

added,nothingim- 
portant left out, 428 pages, explanatory 
footnotes, thorough index. $5 at all book 
stores, or order direct from “Wealth,” 
care Farm Journal, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Mailed on approval to school and col- 
lege libraries. 










That’s what L. H. Mix did in a 
year! You can make up to $3 or 
$4 an hour sharpening saws with 
the Foley Saw Filer. Steady cash 





business, no canvassing. Start 

spare time—Free Book shows 
~ how. Write Foley Mfg. Co., 429-3 
* Foley Bldg., Mpls. 18, Minn. 


























> HOW TO SAVE 


New, low-priced A. B. 
Dick folding machine 
saves its cost when used 
only one day each month. 
Makes all folds—7,500 to 
19,000 pieces per hour. 
Can handle wide variety 
of paper—stapled sheets or 
single pieces in sizes from 
242 x 34% to 9x 14 inches. 


Exclusive Quick-Set fold 
chart. Designed to elimi- 
nate guesswork. Instruc- 
tion time, 5 minutes or less. 


For more information without 
obligation clip this ad to your 
letterhead, add your name 
and mail to Dept. PF-453-F. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY 


5700 W. TOUHY AVE. * CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS 































; 75 miles per gallon! 
3/4c per mile total operating cost! 
The speedy, powerful Cushman EAGLE 
takes you anywhere at amazing low cost. 
Its low purchase price is matched by eco- 
nomical operating costs (only 3/4c per 
mile!). Hundreds of uses—drive it to work, 
school, vacation, errands, ball games. No 
parking or traffic problems. It’s king of 
the road in both town and country! 
Write today for free illustrated literature. See your 
nearest Cushman dealer for a FREE demonstration. 
CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, INC. 
Dept. P-2 900 No. 2Ist St., Lincoln, Nebraska 
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FOR SPRING FLYING. Flexikite. 
of plastic sheeting laminated on 
netting, soars on rather than against 
the wind. It’s smash-proof. Has 
long nylon string (300 feet); case 
serves as the tail. $3.50. Breck’s, 
341 Breck Bldg., Boston 10, Mass. 





TRAP BOTTLE CAPS and save 
kitchen clutter with Catch-A-Cap. 
Removable plastic case fits over 
metal bottle opener attached to 
wall; it will hold 50 caps. Red or 
white, $1.50. Perks, Dept. R6, 226 
Murdock Road, Baltimore 12, Md. 





HAND SEWING looks professional 
with a Magic Stitcher. Saves needle 
threading as it holds a spool of 
regular or elastic thread. Stitch size 
ean be adjusted. In plastic. $2.95. 
Albin Enterprises, 1401-63 W. 
8th St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


HBLP WANTED 








PATHFINDER and FARM 
|| JOURNAL will employ several 
additional men and women in ||| 
their subscription sales depart- 


ment. If you have a car, you 
may qualify for this pleasant, 
profitable work. No experi- 
Write today, 


|| giving your qualifications. 11 | 


ence necessary. 


Address: 


Pathfinder 


| | Department KU-3, Business Offices | 








230 W. Washington Sq. Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


over 


39 


While breast cancer is the com- 
monest cancer among women 
of your age, it is also highly 
curable if treated properly 
before it has spread beyond a 
local area in the breast itself. 

Doctors tell us that women 
are much more likely to be the 
first to discover the earliest 
signs of breast cancer. That 
is why you should know the 
correct and most thorough 
way to examine your breasts 
for any lumps or thickening. 

For information as to where 
to see our new life-saving film 
“Breast Self-Examination” 
call us or write to “Cancer” 
care of your local Post Office. 

















American Cancer Society 
faction or MONEY I BACK. e EASY 
Freight paid. Write for our TERMS 


TOMBSTONES Fd 
DIRECT TO YOU 142 95 [ie | 
(03) 
Catalog and compare prices. eee * 
- ROCKDALE MONUMENT co. 


Genuine “yo ng on 
Monuments, M 
OLIET, ILLINOIS 












the Rats and Mice on your property— 

or YOUR MONEY BACK! At Drug, 

Hardware, Feed, Grocery, Dept. 
tores, and Mai a Coser Houses. 
d-CON CO 


Chicago it, 
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A Lift Without a Letdews 


Before Fatigue “creeps up” on you 
take a NoDoz Awakener. Helps you 
become your normal, alert self in 
minutes. Keep a package handy in 
your car... in your desk .. . at home. 


At your druggist. 


USED AND APPROVED BY 
vON THE HIGHWAY MILLIONS SINCE 1933 


YON THE JOB MOPOz 


v AFTER HOURS 
AWAKEWNERS 


Ask for 
Economy Size 


HARMLESS AS COFFEE. 







“FALSE TEETH 


HELD TIGHT 


WITHOUT 
MESSY POWDERS! 


At last! A clean pleasant way to hold plates 

snugly in place! 

Poli-Grip, an amazing new cream, gives you 

all these benefits: 

1. Forms a creamy cushion eliminating fric- 
tion on sore gums. 

2. Seals edges so food cannot get under—eat 
fac le in comfort. 

3. Keeps even lower plates tight while eating, 
heel ing, singing, sneezing. 

Double your money back if wonderful Poli- 

Grip doesn’t give you more comfort, more 

security than ever before! 








Learn More! Eorn More! Enter professional or 
technical schools. Advonce Socially. Live o Hap- 
pier, Fuller Life. Individual Courses or complete 
schedule. WRITE FOR SCHOOL BULLETIN. 


ACADEMY FOR ADULTS 
30 W. Washington. Dept. PR 43, Chicago 2, Iilinols 














PSEPTIC TANKS 


ae 3 Deolers Coost-to-Coost 


rite for Free Bulletin H 
“Care ¥ abe of Septic Tanks” 


CAMP Chemical Co., I 
BROOKLYN 15, N.Y 
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GIVE A TOOL KIT for your fisher- 
man’s every emergency. Pocket size, 
sturdy cowhide case with six im- 
ported steel tools that snap-lock 
into a jackknife handle. $16.95. 
Abbeon Supply Co., Dept. Al, 179- 
37 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica 32, N.Y. 





TWO °N ONE DISPENSER holds 
both waxed paper, toweling in easy 
reach, White with trim in choice of 
seven solid colors. Mounts flat on 
wall (screws included). $1.98. 
Helen Kay’s Gift Shop, Dept. 
1P, 839 4th St, S.W., Paris, Tex. 





FILE CHEST doubles as end table. 
Designed for modern or period 
rooms, in mahogany, walnut, maple 
or oak. Your choice of file and 
drawer arrangement and width of 
chest. $36 to $48. H. L. Hubbell 
Mfg. Co., Dept. Z2, Zeeland, Mich. 


other 17” TV sets 


aI 9 9° 95 
aD fom 


Model 
121DX113 


great big seals. 
Tittle bitty price! 


Admirai 
2i'TVv 


SEE “MICHAEL” IN WALT DISWEY’S “PETER PAN” MOVIE? 








-<—, 


TRAVEL | 1. What countries 
Quiz. 
have the tallest 
white people ? 
O Poland and Russia . 
0 Scotland and Denmark 
0) Sweden and Norway 
Answer: The highlands of Scotland and 
lowlands of Denmark. You'll) find First 
National Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks 


accepted there, as anywhere in the world. 
Recognized for over 40 years. Good as cash. 


2. To pay a hotel bill in Ethiopia, you'd use 
0 Dollars? ( Dinars? 0) Pounds? 


Answer : The Ethiopian dollar is the mone 
tary unit. But wherever you travel, keep 
your dollars safe from loss or theft. Use 
First National Bank of Chicago Travelers 
Checks. Prompt refund when they're lost! 
Ask for them at your bank. 


First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks 









For All Business 
or Vacation Travel 


Y= 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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PLENTY OF IT... 
WHEN YOU NEED IT! 











a ee 4£¢ 


Here’s new easy installation . . 


. any- 
where in your house! G.E.’s new table-top 
models are top-connected; leave even 


concrete floors intact eliminate 
costly pipe runs. Your 1953 G-E Water 
Heater is more economical than ever! 


Enjoy the satisfaction of dishes that shine 

. clothes that sparkle, because this 
newly designed G-E table-top model 
delivers all the hot, hot water your 
modern appliances require. 


wag" 


out. And no fumes or flues, either. 


There’s a size to fit your 
family’s needs! 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


WATER HEATERS 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Here’s the end of your worries, for G-E 
Water Heaters are safe! Automatic and 
electric, there’s no pilot light to blow 


Ike is not only starting at the bot- 
tom; he’s in the hole that the previous 
administration left him. 
. . 7 
Uncle Sam is having trouble inter- 
esting our European allies in the art 
of self-defense. 
. ° e 
Capitalism: Freedom. 
Socialism: Feed ’em. 
Communism: Bleed ’em. 
s ° 7 
Republicans may have election 
trouble in °54, with all those Washing- 
ton Democrats back in their home states 
and eligible to vote again. 


Pre-tested 


There’s this about drafting fathers 
I'd say. and I hope I'll be pardoned: 

The Army will thus, 

It would seem to us, 

Get some guys who are battle hardened. 
—Richard Armour 
- . . 

One thing worse than a_ public 
official who doesn’t know his business is 
his telling you that it’s none of yours. 

o = 

Pathfinder article says health au- 
thorities put the average number of 
colds at three per individual per year; 
but isn’t it possible that it is just the 
same cold three times running? 

. . * 

Bridegroom: A man who has just 
lost his self-control. 

. e 7 

Passing through the customs these 
days. most Americans returning from 
abroad have something they’re eager to 
declare—that they’re mighty glad to be 
back! 





BURR SHAFER jas PATHFINDER 
“My job is safe. It would take four years 


for somebody else to locate things.” 


Cc. T. WATERS FOR PATHFINDER 
“Way the price of beef is goin’ it’s likely 
we WILL be hearin’ a discouragin’ word!” 


The hope of the future lies in those 
people who go to bed weary, instead of 
getting -up all tired out. 

: . . + 

This housecleaning in Washing- 
ton has thrown a lot of bureaucrats into 
work. 

_ . — 

Some politicians put up a big front 
because they haven't much to look back 
on. 


John Q. Citizen 


If taxes hike. 
He won't like Ike! 
-S. Omar Barker 
. . . 
Menu: Sustaining program! 
. . > 
A doctor says success depends part- 
ly on the glands. Sweat glands, we sup- 
pose. 


Quips 

Sure bet: If the tax collector 
doesn’t take money away from the peo- 
ple, the Governnient can’t waste it.— 
Boston Sunday Globe. 

. . . 

An unmarked ballot could have de- 
cided a battle over incorporation of an 
Ohio community. The vote was 289 fo1 
and 289 against. “Now let somebody 
say, “my one vote won’t make any dif- 
ference.”—Roanoke VW orld-News. 

* * . 

We used to look forward to retir- 
ing, but now that the doctors have de- 
cided that we must spend those sunset 
years messing around with tropical fish 
or building bookcases in the basement 
it sounds easier just to keep on at the 


_office.—Grand Rapids Press. 


The Eisenhower administration 
seems determined to try to break old 
habits. Interior Secretary McKay wants 
Government employees to be treated 
with respect.—Pittsburgh Press. 
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SMEARS 


THE NEW STUDEBAKER WITH 
THE EUROPEAN LOOK 


Styling 
straight out of the 
dream book! 


Here is that excitingly different new 
Studebaker with the sleek-lined 
smartness of a costly foreign car. 
Look at the length of it! Look how 
low it is! The Starliner hard-top 
here is less than five feet high! 
Down to earth in price, the 1953 
Studebaker saves gas amazingly. It 
comes in body styles galore—Cham- 
pion and Commander V-8 models. 
Motoring’s newest, finest Power 
Steering is available in the Com- 
manders at moderate extra cost. 


"53 Studebaker 


Commander V-8 Starliner hard-top. White sidewalls, chrome wheel discs—and glare-reducing tinted glass—optional at extra cost, © 1953, Studebaker, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S.A. 





LER 


The KoHLer mark of time-tested worth is your 


guide to beautiful fixtures with glass-hard, easy-to- 
clean surfaces for practical bathrooms. 

New in design are the Cosmopolitan Bench Bath 
and the Gramercy lavatory, here shown in Peach- 
blow, one of the Kohler non-fading pastel shades. 

The lustrous, enameled bath is made of non- 
flexing iron, cast for strength and rigidity. A low 


of your home 


front, flat bottom and slope end afford comfort and 
safety. The lavatory, of vitreous china, has a roomy 
basin, unobstructed shelf, built-in soap dishes. Chro- 
mium-plated fittings match the fixtures in style 
and serviceability. 

Consult your Kohler dealer when planning a 
bathroom, washroom, kitchen or laundry. Write 
for booklet F-6. Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin. 
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